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INTBODUCTION- 



Ukivsrsities, 80 is well known, existed in Europe 
from a very early period ; but it was the invention 
of the art of printing, and the consequent revival of 
learning, and what was almost coeval with both, the 
Reformation, that principally contributed to the 
multiplication of omilar institutions in almost every 
European state. 

The Beformation cownunicated new eneigies to 
the human mind. The.dTects which it produced 
were ahnost instantaneously felt in every country of 
Europe. These were not confined to a few indivi- 
duals, to one district, nor to one nation. In Ger- 
many, in France, in England, and even in Scotland, 
a similar tone of feeling, and the same fervid zeal al- 
most simultaneously appeared. The University of 
Edinburgh is the daughter of the Reformation, and 
she has justified her illustrious descent, by teaching 
the grand principle of the subjection of reason to 
conscience alone, and her consequent freedom from 
every humaii yoke. This, the true principle of the 
Reformation, has enabled the unendowed and recent 
University of Edinburgh to rival, if not to surpass 
the most ancient and magnificent academical institu- 
tions of Europe. 

Previously to the Reformation, indeed, what was 
called a Studium Generate (or seminary at which 
more was attempted to be taught, than the mere ele- 
ments of reading, writing, and arithmetic) had been 
established in different countries of Europe. These 
institutions may be con»dered as having been the 
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pioneers of Uteratuie and sci^Kse— «s having paved 
the way for more extensive foundations, upon which, 
in due time, a magnifioent and glorious superstruc- 
ture should be reared. 

l^The inhabitants of Edinburgh and its vicinity, 
stimulated by the example of St Andrews^ Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, whose Univernties had been establish- 
ed, were exoeedingly deisarous that an Umvarsity 
should Jbe erected in the capital.' Repeated attempts 
had been made to effect this, and had as often failed. 
Private individuals had generously exerted them- 
selves to promote it In particular, Robert R^id, 
Bi^(^ of Orkney, and Lord President of the Court 
of Session, had bequeathed 8000 merks (about ^450 
sterling,) for the express purpose of founding an Uni- 
venity within the dtj. The Abbot of Kinloss, how- 
ever, retained this sum in his own hands, for the long 
period of twenty-four years. 

The first pr9posal made in the Town Council, for 
erecting an University in the dty, was upon the S8d 
April 1561. The subject, however, may have been 
in agitation before .that time, since the records of the 
dty do not go further back than the year 1560. In 
1568 the Ma^strates purchased part of the ground 
upon which the buildings of the present College 
stand; and their expectations were very sanguine, 
when they succeeded in securing the patronage of 
Queen Mary, who, in 1566, had not only been pre- 
vailed upon to permit the erection of a CdQege, but 
had granted a charter, and endowed the institution 
with revenues. This deed is dated 9th of March, 
being pnly four days before the assasonation of Rie. 



210. The public cakimiies which JoUowed in rapid 
suece8si<Hi9 prevented the citizens of Edinburgh from 
prosecuting vitH eagerness what a little before had 
engrossed so much of their attentidn. 

fiesides the turbulence of the times, tiMTe were 
otha* causes which retarded its progress. As soon 
as Mary\» intentions were publicly known, the other 
Scotish Universities w^realormedi lest thdbr interests 
might be injiured by the establishntent of an Univer- 
sity in the capital of the nation. They imagined 
that the youth und^ thdr chazge would be quickly 
withdrawn from them, allured by the temptations 
and local advantages which a seminary at the seat of 
govamment might possess. The !l^hops were m 
great favour at that time, and had a preponderating 
influence in the state. The Universities, therefore, 
employed every artifice to prejudice them agAxmst the 
scheme. Edinburgh was not as yet the seat of a 
bishopric, It oimstituted a part of the metropoli- 
tan's see ; and as his seat was at St Andrews, where 
on University had been long established, thdr zeal-. 
ous endeavours were crowned with success*. ■ 

Notwithstanding the unsettled state oTthe gov^n-^ 
ment, and the commotions that prevailed throughout 
the country, the doctrines of the Beform^*s continu- 
ed to gain ground ; and the bold, energetic dedaaia- 
tion of Knox and his successors, produced a wonder- 
ful sensation. At last, in 1681 the Bishops were de- 
prived of the power which they had so loi^ enjoyed. 
The Lord Provost and Magistrates improved this 
favourable opportiinity to the best advantage* They 
had now ready access to the throne, and could, with* 



out any restramt, puUicly (n:o|KiK^ such plane as tbey 
e<Hiceivecl were calculated to{HX>iaote the.|Hrospevity 
c^ the cit^* They aeooidtng^y obtained a ffmsA for 
erecting an Univaraty within the city. 

These preUminaries bduBg properly acyasted» they 
.next endeavoured to procure a charter which might 
place the new seminary upon an equal footing widi 
the other cdmihu: institutions in, Scotland. This they 
accomplished upon the 24th of April lj582. 

King James ¥14 wasat this time only sixteen yeajrs 
of age. The residence of the Court was then at 
Stirling; and as the Magistrates of Edinburgh were 
de^rous to give a puUic proof of thw latitude to 
a monardi who had discovered such seal to chmsh 
the cultivation of literature in the capital of his king^ 
dom, some of their own number were sent thither, 
to recdve the (barter from .the hands of his Majesty, 
and were commanded to testify to him the high sense 
which both they and th^ fellow^^dtizens entertained 
of his \)Ottnty to his anient (ity of Edinbuigb^ This 
they punctually performed. The whole transaction 
seems to have made a most indelible impression upon 
the mind of the young king ; for in the course of his 
long reign, he repeatedly made allusions to it in pub- 
lic, and did it in such a manner as plainly showed 
that the recollection of it was agreeable^ and that it 
occasioned a train of thought, in which. he delighted 
to indulge. 

The charter which he granted for the erection of 
an University, is as ample as it is pos^ble to ima^ne. 
The ground which had belonged to the Dominicans 
(or Blackfriars) and to the Frandscans (or Grey* 
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fyiixB) was given to the Provost, Bittlies, Councillorsr, 
and oommunity at large, of the dty of Edinburgh, 
and to their successors for ever. On thi» ground 
they were empower^ to build houses, ancftb repair 
class^romns for the accommodation T)f professors and 
studenta The charter also contains an enumeration 
of the difFerent departments of literature and sdence, 
wMch might be taught at the University. These 
are^— Humanity, an epithet applied to the Latin lan- 
guage in Scotland, and cMigimdly borrowed from the 
Fr^ich, as the latter was from the Latin Uierce hu- 
f^tisnjord^^*— languages, under which is implied every 
odier language, that it may be convenient ot judged 
necessary to teacb— -philosophy— theology— medi- 
cine— and law. Lest those privilegei should be con- 
sidered not sufficiently extensive, the words " or any 
of the other liberal sciences whatsoever,^ are sub- 
joinedi 

It may be proper to observe, that the donation or 
grant of the ground, ujpoh which the religious houses 
of the friars, already mentioned, were built, is ex«- 
presdy stated to have been so bestowed, for the pur- 
pose dF erecting schools of literature or science, and 
hospitals. • The appropriaticMi of the ground has been 
strictly adhered to, as far as the natiire of the case 
could admit. The head grammarj or High School 
of the city — ^the University — the Royal Infirmary— 
L^ady Yester's church, built at the expense of an in- 
dividual — ^the Hall of the Royal College of Surgeons 
^^^the Hall of the Royal Medical Society — as well as 
Class-rooms for lectures on anatomy and medicine ; 
are all built upcm the lands that formerly belonged 
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to these religious houses, but which wore forfeiled at 
the Befarmation. 

The PatiKHis, who were decided Protestents, and 
had caught a portion of the same zeal in promoting 
the cause of literature and the sdences, which had 
begun to spread throughout Eun^, were not tardy 
in carrying into immediate effect the privileges with 
which they were invested. Stimulated by motives of 
the most honourable kind, and by a passionate ardour 
for the accomplishment of an obje<^ by whkhtfaey 
were persuaded the prosperity o^ the city of Bdhw 
^burgh would be greatly incr^ued, they never relax- 
ed their exertions, nor densted from makmg the 
most vigorous efforts, till the buildings were in such 
a state of preparation, as to be ready to accommodate 
the students. Their design was, that a regular course 
'ci instruction should commence at the time when the 
other Scotish Univeraities usually assembled for the 
winter session. 

The person who was principally, consulted hy the 
Magistrates upon this business, and who a{q)ear8 at 
this time to have taken the most active part in pro- 
moting the cause of literature in Edinburgh, was the 
Rev. James Lawson, one of the ministers of the city. 
Very little is known respecting his history ; only that 
be had taught with reputation in the Univerrity of 
Aberdeen, having officiated there as a Regent. It 
was chiefly in consequence of his exertions also, that 
the High School of Edinburgh was founded in 1578. 
And by means of his recommendation, Mr Clement 
Littil, one of the Commissaries of Edinburgh, left 
in the year 1580, as it is expressed in his will. 
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<^thkteeii>scoKe and ^ht godly booin,' to be^n a 
libiary for the use of the ministers of Edinburgh * 
A JToom maa fitted up in Mr LovrsmiV house, and the 
books wem placed ixitder his care. Th^ were after- 
wards lemoirad to the CdUege, mid became the foun- 
dation of that cdlectioii which now forms the Col- 
lide Library. 

When the buikfiiigs wereready for Ike admission 
of sftudeiitay a eonmderahle degree of difflctllty was 
eesperieneed in procuring a fit person to undertake 
the business of teacUng, and dadbarge the oiha* ne- 
cessary duties conneoted with a seminary of learning. 
The peoqierity of a new, or indeed of any institution, 
almost wholly dependb upon the judicious selec^tion 
of the person or persons who are ^nqikiyed tounda^p 
take its superintendanoe. Of this the Patrons were 
well aware. They therefore resolved to invite a per- 
son of the. highest reputation for talents and literal 
ture, as well as piety, to preside over the infant 
A ^ sad emy . , 

- T*he character of the University of St Andrews 
was in diose days in much greater public estimation 
than either that of Aberdeen or of Glasgow. It was 
therefore to that quarter that the Patrons principally 
directed their lUtention. Ferscxis in whose judgment 
they could confide, were commissioned to repair 
thidier, to mske the necessary inquiries, and, if pos- 
sible, prevail upon some Regent or Professor of compe- 
tent abilities, to accept of an invitation to Edinburgh. 

The R^. Robert Rollock, who had £or some time 
taught in the CoU^e-of St Salvad<»r in St Andrews, 
by the unanimous suffirage ol^ (he public, as well as 



of his own Umverfflity» was poiiited out to tbetn as a 
panKHi who, in every respect, posseesed the requknte 
qualifications. When applied to, however, he long 
hesitated whether he should comply or not ; and at 
last, by means of the urgent solidtadons of Mr Law- 
aon, (who, it is probable, was one of the Comiais- 
sioners) he agreed to become Regent of the Unirer- 
sity, and to oooimence his labours in the subsequent 
October 158S. Mr Lawson was not long permitted 
to witness the progress of the new institution, which, 
in a great measure^ owed its existence to his exertions. 
ITo a taste for ancient literature, he united a strong 
{Nredilection for the doctrines of the Reformation. 
In that rude and tumultuous age, the affairs of Scot- 
land ware in a most unsettled state* After the death 
of the Earl of Morton, Mr Lawson, as well as others, 
was baxushed,and he died atLondon,in the year 1584. 
. So great and so general was the poverty of the 
country at this time, that, in the month of June, the 
public funds of the City were embarrassed in conse- 
quence of the paltry expense which had been incur- 
red about the College ; and the Patrons were under 
the necessity of borrowing three thousand marks, 
that is, L.168, 16s. sterling. To repay this, they 
determined to diqxise of part of the public property 
within the city. The minute is thus expressed in 
the Register of the Town Council :— f * The Town 
makes sale of sundry lands (that*is, houses) of their 
• own, within the town, to be employed upon founding 
and building 4 College in the Kirk of Field, because 
the Town^^s Common Good, (that is, Uieir common 
or public funds) were super-expended."" 
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II;- waa at fi»t resolved, that sui^h studei^ as te- 
pidred to E^isburgh, should be aocomniodated with 
Ipcjgifi^ ia the Cgllega. This custom^ which has 
'boen long disoantiimed, was found at a very eairly 
stage .ctf the lustory of the University, to be attended 
ifUxYk great inconvenience, and to be really impracti- 
cably* The manner in which this arrangement is 
expi^ssed in the record is curi^is^ and must^appear 
:singular) not only to strangers, but ^ven to natives 
well 4u»|uaiated with the history of Scotland. The 
words are, << Ordaias the duunbers to be set at forty 
dbillings per piece, and two tabe in one bed/^ For 
the infQnnati0n of those who ore but imperfectly ac- 
quainted wiib the value of Scotish money^ it may be 
prcqp^ to observe^ that one pound Scots, is equal to 
.twenty pence, or one shilling and eght pel^ee ster- 
ling; ^ so that 40 shiUings Scots, amount to 8s. 4d. 
£ng^i^. Eadi. student, therefore, paid Is. 8d. stcfr- 
ling for a chamber, which he was to occupy for about 
ten months. Facts like this affiird th^ b^t statis- 
tical account of the country at the time. But what 
a contrast is thus presented to our view, when we 
compare the s{dendour and magnificence of the pre- 
sent buildings, with the mean abodes with which, in 
the early times of the Univeiaty, both professes and 
istudents appear to have been contented. 

The state of Sccrtland in those days is well known, 
and idso the great value, of money, in procuring the 
necessaries and conveniaices of life. No evidence 
exists by which it can be proved, that the students 
wbo. resided within the walls of the Ccdlege received 
their commons or food, there. The truth seems to 
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„be, diat neither they, nor Mr Rollook did so; for 
<m the 15th November 1583, the Patrons << paid 
twenty pounds Scots for his boarding till CandlaaQMiB.''^ 
So that for board andL lodging, they paid for the 
first Regent of the University^ at the rate of L.6, 
13s. 4d. sterling, per annum. 
. Upon the 11th of October.1588, public intimation 
was given, that ^' students desirous of instructipn, 
should ^ve up their names to a bailie^ who shall 
tahe order for thdr instruction.^ And in the meanh 
time, two gentlemen were appointed ^^ to devise the 
order of teaching to be kept in the Collie now 
erected.^ From the. intimation that waa given, it is 
evident, that the students were not required to pay a 
fee or honorary to the R^nt. And this was uni* 
versally the case in every European University. 
To pay a fee is of a comparatively late date, and de- 
rived its origin from the slender . funds c^. some of 
the more modern establishments, which had not the 
education of churchmen alone in view. 

It was a thing, in. itself exceedingly reasonable^ 
that the occupiers of the chambers should pay rent 
for them ; and besides, it had a great tendency to 
check that jealousy wjhich. either a real or a supposed 
preference is apt to exdite. The Patrons, however^ 
had the example of other Universities for so doing. 
And even at this day^ some of the best endowed 
Universities adopt the same plan. Thus the . pen- 
sioners and scholars at Cambridge pay for their res- 
pective commons, rooms, &c. ; but the latter, from 
the enjoyment of scholarships, read the graces in 
Hall, lessons in Chapel, &c» The sizai», who are 
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geaadraliy men of infieiior fortune, have their ccmunons 
tree^ luid reeetye various emoluments, dmilar to what 
the porters or jamton, who were commonly Minters 
of Arts, recaved in the Universi^ of Edinburgh. 

It contributed essentially to the prosperity of the 
infant seminary, that a man ci sudi singular endow- 
xnasits as Mr Bdlock had been chosen for its Re- 
gent ; and it at the same time reflects great credit 
upon the good sense and judgment of the Patrons, 
thttt thciy solidted his acceptance of the office. 

Bollock, as has been already mentioned, was edu^ 
cated at St Andrews ; and after having taken his de- 
gree of Master of Arts with great applause, he was 
admittirf a Professor of Ilnlosophy. During the 
short time that he taught diere, his reputation had 
never been exceed^ in any of the Scotish Universi- 
ties. When he entered upon the discharge of his 
impcvtant functions at Edinburgh, he was only in 
his d7th year. Yet such was the fame that he hiul 
already acquired, that the report of so celebrated a 
master b^inniog a course of jdulosophy in the new- 
ly founded University of Edinburgh, operated as a 
charm, and induced a great number of students to 
repair thither, to profit by his instructions. The 
impulse which wad thus given to the youth of Scot- 
land, seems to have been very great indeed. For, 
according to Ins biografiher and colleague, (who had 
the best opportunities of being informed) multitudes 
fiom all comers of the kingdom flocked to Edin- 
biu^b, to take the benefit of his instructions. His 
^rords are, ^^ Turmatim ex omnibus regni angulia 
£2clinburgum axAtaxatJ*, 
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Whether from want, of funds, of from whatever 
cftttae it nligbt proceed, Bollock oommenced his la- 
bours withcmt an assistant, and had to sustain the 
whole fatigue of his office himself. The students 
£9!rmed only one dass. Notwithstanding his most 
indefifitigable endeavours, he fdt it impossUbie toper- 
foirm the business of teaching such a number of stu- 
dents^ and communicating instruction to them upon 
so great a variety of different subjects. He felt it 
absolutely necessary, therefore, to represent to. the 
Patrons, how indispensably requisite it was that an 
assistant diould be provided. It could be no othei 
cause than the number of die students whidi in. 
diiced him to apply for assistance, idnce he had a si- 
Ixnlmr duty to pei£>im at St Andrews. The curri- 
culum, or period of study in all the Scodsh Univer* 
sities consisted of four years ; and the same regent 
or professor conducted the same set of students 
ibroughtheir literary and philosophical studies dur- 
ing the whole of that term. 

^ It ought to be observed, however, that at the com- 
m^icement of so complicated an undertaking, Mr Bol- 
lock must have had to encounter many difficulties 
which he could neither foresee nor prevent. In esta- 
blishmentswhich have existed for a long series of years, 
not only atre the^teaehers themselves ttioi^ axscuatomed 
t^ the detail of the business in which they are engag* 
ed, but the public, or those who resort to them, are 
better prepared and informed, concerning the kind 
and degree of preparation expected from: those whc 
may apply for admission. No knowledge of this 
kind respecting the newly founded TJmymsiS^^ coulJ 
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yxsHy W in wcsuk^MHi. A ^nsidmdbk pt^ffcx- 
tioo, dierefore, of t)iose who had entered a9 studenta^ 
were deficient in a proper dementary knowledge of 
the Latin language. Bo]]nck, who was extremely 
anxious to do the x^most justice, to the young men 
comiDitted to his care, tried what he could accom^ 
plish himself^ without asking any assistance. But, 
after having made the experiment for about a month, 
and htudng consulted his friends, and those ii^ho 
vdshed wc^ to the University, he resolved upon re- 
presenting the sUkteof theci^^.to the Patrons. . Hufi 
he aocosdingl^'dk^ and the reaaonableness of hb 
proposal was instantly peroeived and ndknowle^lged. 
On his recommendation, therefore, the Patrons elect- 
ed Mr Duncan Nairn, as second master of the 
.College. 

Upon. this taking place, the students were dxvkkd 
into two classes, and arranged accoiding to 4ifae de- 
gree of proficiency which they had severally made. 
Those who had made the least progress in the know* 
ledge of the Latin language, were assigned to Mr 
Nairn, while those who were more advanced continued 
under the superintendance of Mr HoUock. During the 
first year,. Mr N^m ocmfined bis attention to teaching 
Xiotin only ; but in the second ycajr,. he^ instructed 
them in the knowledge of Grreek also. Inr^ard 
iQ the latter, he set the example of imtiating such 
Mudents as required it, into « knowledge of the very 
first, dements of the language. This the Professor 
of Greek stQl continues to do. TUs young man^e 
career wiis of very short duratioii, for he died in 
1586, much esteemed for his learning and piety. 
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' With a view to ^e the institution a more r^^idar 
form, and a doser resemblance to other schools of 
learning, Mr Bollock had been appointed Prindpal 
of the Unirersity^in 1585, though he stiU continued 
to discharge the duty of Regent 
- Upon Mr Naim^s decease, a programme, as it is 
technically called, was issued, that is, public notice 
was given by posting up a bill in the College, and on 
the door of the High Church, (for newspapers were 
unknown in Scotland, till seventy years afterwards) 
that two Regents w^re wanted in the Univeraty. 
Six candidates appeared, and after a oomfMirative 
trial, Mr'Cok and Mr Scrimger, were declared the 
-successful candidates. 

It may be observed, that the College course last- 
ed four years ; po student, therefore, could obtain the 
degree of Master of Arti^ without having regularly 
attended during that term. This was not only 
agreed upon by the Patrons and Regents, but a 
scheme was- made out, which contained a list of the 
authors that were to be read during the course of 
each year, and what branches of philosophy were 
in succession to be taught This was a common 
practice in those days, not in the Scotish Univer- 
sities only, but in those of the continent also. And 
even at present, a list of those passages in the Greek 
and Latin classics, that are to be the subjects of lec- 
ture during the different terms of the year, in Trin- 
ity College Dublin, is annually published. An ac- 
count of the jdan which was adopted in Edinburgh, 
is still preserved among the ard^ves of the College. 
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It forms a curious document respecting its early his- 
tory, and seems to have been devisied by Rollock. 

This plan, with little variation, was followed in the 
University of Edinburgh for the long period of 126 
yeajts. At last, in 1708, particular departments of 
literature and science were assigned to each of the 
professors ; and the old established plan of the same 
professor carrying the same set of students through 
the whole of their college course, was abolished. By 
concentrating the attention of the teacher to the il- 
lustration of one subject, it gave new vigour to the 
Institution, and became one chief cause of its inoreas-* 
ing celebrity. 

The establishment is divided into four Faculties-^ 
the Literary Faculty-^-that of Medicine— of Law— 
and of Theology^ Under these are comprehended 
twenty-seven professorships ; and in the subsequent 
narrative^ the precise time of the foimdation of each, 
as'far as that can be ascertained, is'distinctly stated. 
The Town Council possess the patronage of the of- 
fice of Principal, and 17 Professorships; besides, 
they appoint the Librarian, Janitor, and University 
Printers. Nine Professorships are in the gift of the 
Crown, and Sir F. G. Johnstone is patron for that 
of Agriculture. 

The office bearers in the University, exclusive of 
the Professors, may be thus enumerated :—l. The 
Honourable the Town Council are the Patrons of the 
University — 2. The Right Honoiirabk the Lord 
Prov6st, Chancellor.— 3. The College Bailie, who is 
the third Bailie in seniority for the year, has the 
charge of all matters relating to the College, sUch as 
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i^ptirs^ aceommodatxHi for the Professors, &c. and 
may be' styled^ Vice ChonceUor. He inducts a new 
Professor, by introducing him to the Senatus Aca- 
demicus, taking with him the presentation by the 
Town CoimciL When a Regius Professor is in- 
ducted, the College Bailie is present, and tenders a 
protest to the Senatus. — 4. The Old Treasurer of 
the Town Council is CoU^e Treasurer, and. grants 
discharges as sudi when necessary.-*-^. Rector. 
The first: principal was appointed Rector, and th^re 
is one instance of the Professor of Divinity holding 
the same office. — 6. The Principal. — ^. The Secre- 
tary. — 8. The Librarian. — 9. Upper Janitor Id 

Under JajpitoTd — 11. University Printers. 

Such is a brief i^etch of the histcny of an Institu- 
ticm, <^ quae, exiguis prc^ecta initiis. Hue creverit^ 
The following account of its present state exhibits a 
striking proof of the progress of science, and of the 
advantage of division of labour in its departments. 
It is, however, but justice in cemark, that this pros- 
pmty is mainly to be attributed to the persever. 
ing 2eal of the JjorA Provost, Magistrates, and 
CouDfiil of Edinburgh, whose successive administra- 
tions have uniformly adopted every improvement 
either originating among themselves, or suggested by 
others ; and have evinced that the ardour exhibited 
by the origmal founders, their predecessors in office, 
has not been allowed to decay throughout so long a 
period— thdur efforts having been ultimately crowned 
with a success far beyond what the most sanguine 
^arly expectations can be supposed ever to have an- 
ticipated. 



FEES OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. 



I.-^I.IT£SATITBE AVD PRtLOBOPttY. 



PiRs^ Humanity, or Xjilia Cla«$>^.>^^,w%»%%^>.^<» 

36CODCL - JbLUntttlUXy ■mmwwm w ■ mmr^f^m^i^^mmnt »<»% »%»%»»»%»%<%>» 

36COI1CL Ijrl'&CK %<»%^'%»%>%%'»%'%»%»'%%»%%<%»%w»»v%»%v%%'vvw%v» 

Third Greek 

First Mathematical. 

Second Mathematical*. 

Third Matbematacal«^^«;u^« 

Logic* 

Lvioi^ai Jl niiosopn y ■»<<wv%^»%<»%%» » %» »% %%^%»%<v%%'%v»v» » »» %* % 
Natural Philosophy 
Rhetoric and Belles Lett 
Universal History- 
Natural History 
Agriculture 



T ^«%<%'»%>w%^<%%'v»»^>%%%»'%% » %%^»»»^»'%*^>»^ 












ir.— THEOLOGY 



[)iyinity Class >>^^>^>»>^^>^%^^%^%^%10s, to the Library. 
Divinity and Chiu*di History ««v««^.».%v«v«w%««JL.l, Is. 
[lebrew and Chaldee Languages ^^^%>^^^^>w%X.l, Is; 



III.— LAW. 

LnsciLUves oi vvivii Xja w %«%%^v»iv%^i%<v*'»»'%%<»w»%»^i»%%%%<%v%, 
L anciect8v%vvvv»<»%»v%i*»%i%'%vv»%»'v»<%%'%%i'%i<<%%vv%%<%%'%»%%»»»«%%%%i» 
)coxs j^aw^%<%^/%i%^<»/^<w^<%^%%i%i%%v%%i%v^»%v»%^^>^»»^<»%^»<%%<»%i%»% 
trUDUc j^awv»%%%%<>»%%v%%^»%%)i»%»»%»»%%»^^<%»i»»»»%^i»»»»»»%»% 



( 
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IV.— -MEDICINE. 



Dietetics, Materia Medica, and Phannacy« 
Practice of Physic** 



*%|*<»%<*%»%*>%%'V*^VW**/»*<<»'»»%%»»»VW%*'^ 



Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy . 
Theory of Phyac . 



*^»/%%^^'^V%W»%%>%V%%i*<»%*»%»^W»»%»%%i%(%^ 



Anatomy and Pathology^ 



<»V%/V%i%'%'W»%*>%V»V%%<%»%V»%i%iW% 



Principles and Practice of Surgery^ 

Theory and Practice of Midwifery, 1st course v 

m course, L3, 8s. ; Sd counie, L,% ^. 
Clinical Medione. 
Clinical Surgery « 



'*»»%^^»1>*»»»»%»»<<»»»»»»'%»<^*«%<»^W1»%%^V» 



^*0tmim0tm t ittt^m^fv*ft0^0t0^ft0t0t0^mmi 






•Koyai xnnrmary *<wv»^%v%wv»%/%»^v»v».%'»»*<v%%%<%»'»»^ i i *Oy is« 
Perpetual TickeU^.^..^.^.....^....*.*n.^^Ia.l»y ISs. 



jpo cany »%»%*%»i%%>%»v»*^v%%/v»%>vv%<»»%»»%^%%%'»»»%»v»»^^>»»»» »»%%»»» * 
Midwifery (1st course)*^^^w^..^.vvw%**vi^^^^*^ 

2d course, L,3. 3s. ; 8d course, L.2, 2s. 
Clinical Lectures on Medicine 
Clinical Lectures on Surgery 
Medical Jurisprudence 
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Students of Divinity pay only Three Guineas for a 
ticket to attend the Class of Moral Philosophy. 

Besides the Fees above stated^ Five Shillings are 
paid to the Door-keeper of each class. i 
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UNIVEESITY OF EDINBURGH. 



{Previously to the commencement of each tession^ a Lift of the classes^ 
with their hours of meetings and stated preliminary regulations^ 
is issued by the Secretary of the Senatus Academicus, and hung 
up in the Lihrary.^The following relates to the Session 1832-3.] 

The Classes for the dilFerent branches of Education, 

will be opened the ensuing Session^ as follows— 
(The Very Reverend GEORGE H. BAIRD, D.D. Principal.) 

I. LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 



Classes. 

First Humanity or 

Second Humanity^, 
FJTit Getwk^^^^^ 



Second GiccAl. 



Third Greet. 



First Mathematical 
Second Mathematical 
Third Mathematical 



Moral Philosophy^ 

Natural Philosophy 
Rhetoric and Belles 

Universal History*^ 
Natural History«»««. 
AgricultureM«M»M<MM> 



Days and Hours 

of Opening. 

{ Wed. Oct. 30. 1 

eleven to one 

o'clock. 

'Tues. Nov. 12. 

nl?^ o'clock. 

[ Wed. Oct. 30. " 

te9i sad one 

o'clock.- 

Tues. Nov. 12. 

eleven o'clock. 

' Wed. Nov. 13. 

two o'clock. 

[ Tues. Nov. 12. 

twelve o^dock. 

Tues. Nov. 12. 

ten o'clock. 
'Mon. Nov. 18. 

nine o'clock. 
r Tues. Nov. 12. ) Rev. Dr David Ritchie, 
\ one o'dock. ) 28, Bioughton Place. 
r Tues. Nov. 12. ) Mr Wilson, at Mr Wil- 
( twelve o'clock. / son's, Collie. 

{Tues. Nov. 12. ) Mr Leslie, 62, Queen 
eleven o'clock, f Street. 
fWed. Nov. 13. \ Rev. Dr Andrew Brown, 
twelve o'clock, j 13, Argyle Square. 
{Thurs.Nov. 14. \ Sir William Hamilton, 
three o'clock, j Howe street 
{Mond. Nov. 18. 1 Mr Jameson, 21, Royal 
two o'clock, j Circus. 

f Wed. Nov. 20. \ Dr Coventry, 11, Argyle 
\ three Q'docL J Square. 



Professors. 



Mr Pillans, 78, George 
Street. 



Mr Dunbar, at Mr' Wil- 
son's, College. 



Mr Wallace, 14 Argyle 
Square. 



11. THEOLOGY. 



Classes. 
Pivinity >..,.^,„^^>..,.. 

Divinity and Church 

History,,^,^,^^^.,,^, 

Hebrew and Chaldee 



Days and Hours 
of Opening, Profsssort* . 

/ Mon. Not. 18. \ Rev. Dr William Ritchie, 
( eleven o^dock. j 5, Aigyle Square^ 

{Mod. Nov. 18. \ R«v. Dr Mdklejohn, 4, 
one o'clock, j Park street. 
{Mon. Nov. 18. \ Rev. Dr Brunton, Cd- 
ten o'clock, j 



Institutes of Civil Law | 
Pandects 



Mr Irving, 27 Heriot "Rm. 



Scots Law . 



Public Law ^ 



IIL LAW. 

Tues. Nov. 12. ^ 

two o'clock. I 

fTues.Nov.12. ( 

\ three o'clock. ^ 

Mr Hamilton, 7 Hope St 



IV. MEDICINE. 

Dietetics Materia Me- f Wed. Oct 30. 1 Dr Duncan, jun. 45 York- 
dica and Phannacy ( eight o'clock, j Place. 

Practice of Physic { '^^ ^^- } Dr Hane, 99 Y«* Place. 

^S^'^i'^lo.^^ilf'I^Hape. 65 Queen Stxeet. 
l^e«^ofPhy.c_{r.;,O^J^-}gj^-^^S,. 

Anatomy and Patho-fWed. Oct 30.^ 

logy ,.^^^.^.>^ ( one o'clock. ( Dr Monro, 121 George 

Principles and Prac- f Wed. Nov. 13. j Street 

tice of Surgery ( four o'clock. ^ 

Theory and Practice of f Tues. Nov. 12. 1 Dr Hamilton, 23 St An- 

Midwifery f*^.,^^^. \ three o'clock. J drew Square. 
Clinical Medidne-...^.^ f Tues. Nov. 12. ) Dr Duncan, jun. and 
Tuesdays and Fridays \ four o'clock, j Dr Home. 
Clinical Surgery.,...,...^ f Mon. Nov. 4. \ Mr Russell^ 8, St Andrew 
Mondays^ Thursday s\ fve o'clock, j Square. 

Royal Infirmary at noon, daily. 

Practical Anatomy, under the superintendence of Dr Monro. 



Bming the Summer . Seeeum^ Ledunee will he given on 
theJbUowing branches of Education ;— ^ 

Midwifeiy^ by Jh Hymikon. 

CUnical Lectures on Medicine, by Ih Alison. 

C9u»i<»l Z^ectitt^ 09 Siirg^i by Mr Bms^ 



CJ,.AS3 TICKETS. 

By an unanimous Resolution of the Sekatus Academicus, it 
is enacted. That, in the several Class-Rooms, after the expiration of 
Fourteen Days from the commencement of the Lectures, the Doors 
shall be shut against the admission of any but those who have 
Tickets, it being competent to any Professor to grant such further in- 
dulgence to any Student, as he may think proper. That to ensure 
the execution of this Regulation, each Student shall show his Ticket 
to the Door-keeper every day for a week, that ihe Door-keeper may 
be able to distinguish him as a Student, and that the Tickets shall 
then be delivered to the Door-keeper, to be afterwards returned to the 
Student. 



LIBRARY. 

The Library will be.open for the purpose of giving out books to 
Students, every lawful day during the Winter Session, fi:bm XI 
o^dock A. M. to 3 o^dock P. M. except on Saturdays, and every day 
during the Summer recess, when it will be shut at One o'clock pre- 
cisely. 

Students are particularly requested to take notice, that, in applying 
for books, it is necessary for them to bring with them a written list of 
such as they wish, and that they present to the Librarian their ma- 
triculation ticket, and the ticket of some one Professor for the present 
Session. 



Every book taken ontihoiilcl be xetonied witbin a fartnig^t uBin- 
juxed^— the same book nifty be taken out again foot another fortni|^t, if 
required, unless pzevioualy asked for by another person. 

A copy of the Rules for Medical Degrees, and also of the Rules for 
Degrees in Arts, nuy be had fimn Mr Wilson, Janitor. 

*,* Attendance wiU be given in &e Idbraiy, every lawful day, 
from 10 till 3 o'clock, to enrol the names of the Students in the 
AlhuUi which is the only legal xeooid of their ftttfndanff in the Uni- 
versity. 

By order of the Sskatvs Acasehicus, 

ANDREW DUNCAN, Jun. Secretary. 

Edinburgh College^ September 23, IS22. 



THE 



STUDENT'S GUIDR 



The constitution of the University of Edinburgh is^ 
totally different from that of any other similar estab- 
lishment in Scotland. This is in no respect more 
perceptible than in the unlimited liberty which a 
student possesses of atten^g the classes of any of 
the Faculties, (with the exception of that of the 
Divinity Hall) in any order which either his own 
taste and judgment, or that of his friends, may direct. 
Seeing that this is the case, it may be considered as 
a matter of perfect indifference which of the four 
Faculties be first described in a work of this kind, 
since, in a certain sense,^ each is independent of the 
rest. We shall begin, however, with those classes 
which may properly be called elementary, and gra- 
dually conduct the student through those that are 
more advanced, till he has attended every dass in 
the University. 

After enumerating the classes that are included 
unda? the Liteeaey Faculty, or the Faculty of 
Akts, we shall proceed to give an account of the 
Facuky of Mepicine— the Faculty of Law shall 



6 Mairiculatkm. 

next occupy our attention— and we shall conclude 
with an account of the Faculty of Theology. Pre- 
vious to this, however, it is necessary to explain what, 
in the University of Edinburgh, is understood by 
Matriculation. 



I 



Whbn a fAnient mairwulates in the Univ^ersify of 
Edinburgh, he enrols his flame in the llegister of the 
Univeraty, is admitted one of its Members, and is 
acknowledged as a son of Alma McBter Edmensis. 

It may be proper to mention for the informaticm 
of strangers, that no oath, nor fiabsciiption to any 
articles of religion, nof Confession of Faith, are re- 
quired, as is the case at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Persons of every profession of re- 
ligion are freely admitted, whether Catholics or Pro- 
testants, and no questions asked. 

It was formerly the practice for each of the Fa- 
culties of Arts, of Law, and of Medidne, to sfipomt 
a particular, but diffei^nt day, when the several Pro- 
fessors attended in the Library, that the students 
might enrol their names, and acquire a light to ob- 
tain books from the Litoiry, for which at that time 
they paid half-SrCrown. The students of Thec^gy 
have always had a separate-Blister, as well as a se- 
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parate library; so that, whether they attended any 
of the literary or philosophical classes or not, their 
names did not appear in this AUmm as students of 
Divinity. 

This method of registering the names of the stu- 
dents was attended, however, with considerable ad- 
ditional and unnecessary trouble, both to the Profes- 
sors and Btud^its. It not unfrequently happened, 
that an individual was enrolled in all the three Fa- 
culties,, and yet the object of the regulation was not 
attained. It seems to have been the intention of the 
venerable tuad never«-to^be-forgotten Principal Ro- 
bertaon, with whom the plan originated, that the 
money contributed should, under the superintend- 
ence of the patrons of the University, be appropriated 
to the express purpose of purchasing such books as 
were calculated to asast the studies of the members 
of the particular Faculty to which they bebnged. 
But the money was only put to the credit of that 
Faculty in which the student happened to be first 
enrolled ; and besides, if through bad healtii, or ne- 
cessary avocations, he might be prevented from at- 
tending on the predse day appointed, he had no 
other c^portunity of registering his name for that 
session. 

Th9e manner in wfaidi the Matriculation is now 
conducted is much more simple, and better' fitted to 
answer the polyposes that were designed. The Se- 
cretary-s business is to superintaid the registration of 
the names of the students. This office is discharged 
by one of Ms d^uties, who attends in the Library 
to receive the subscriptions of the students. Each 
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gentleman inserts his name ; and in the proper co- 
lumn it is marked whether he be a literary or a medi- 
cal student — ^for all the students are by the late re- 
gulations divided into two classes only. The proper 
designation is affixed to his name; and he contri- 
butes ten shillings to the Library, and is con- 
sequently constituted a civis of the University. He 
obtains a ticket expressed in the following words :— 
A. B. Civis Bibliothecae Academias Edinburgens, | 
a die Octob. 182 ad diem Octob. 182 . 

It is an express regulation of the Senatus Acade- , 
micus, that evary student must be possessed of a I 
Matriculation ticket, before he can obtain a ticket 
from any Professor to attend his lectures ; and it is 
expected, that when he makes apj^cafion to a Pro- 
fessor in private in order to fee him, that he shall 
carry the Library ticket along with him. 

Particular attention ought to be paid by every ! 
student to the registration of his name, because it is 
the only legal evidence of his having attended the 
requisite classes. A reference to the Album, toge- 
ther with the production of the tickets oi the differ- 
ent Professors, enables the Secretary of the Univer- 
sity to grant a certificate to any gentleman who may 
require it, of his regular attendance, without which 
he cannot make application to be admitted to any 
degree in the University. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that students, 
therefore, ought carefully to preserve the tickets they 
recdve from the different Professors. The Secre- 
tary charges for this certificate, five shillings. 
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Mr D. seems to have proposed to himself^ is, to im- 
part to his students a taste for the further prosecu- 
tion of Grecian literature, in which he himself is so 
great a master. 

The regular term of attendance is limited to two 
sessions ; but it is not an uncommon occurrence to 
find the students taking the advantage of attending 
Mr Dunbar for four and even five sessions. 

It is necessary to attend the Greek class for two 
sessions, in order to obtain the degree of Master of 
Arts in the University, or to be admitted to the 
Divinity Hall. 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM WALLACE. 

At the University of Edinburgh, the first Math&- 
madcal class is attended by students, during their 
first sesraon ; and the study of this interesting branch 
of science is carried on^at the same time with the 
languages. 

The professorship of Mathematics was founded in 
1674. Before this, however, a small sum of money 
had been annually ^ven by the Town Council, to 
one of the professors^ in order that he might perform^ 
the duties of that office. 



18 MaO^emaHcs. 

Mr WilHam Walboe is present profeasRxr, nrhose 
aibUkies, and rank as an emment matheiiiBtician, are 
well kaown to every one who takes any interest in 
the progress of the sdence whidhi he teaches, and has 
nor successfully cultivated. 

The fees are the same with those that have been 
already mentioned, and it may be added, so are aii 
the other, classes of the Literary Faculty. 

In the first Mathmnatical dass, the demeiltary 
prmciples of geometry are taught; and the work whicli 
is used for this purpose, b the Elements of Eu^d 
An infinite variety of systems of geometry have been 
composed, which lay claim to the introduction of va- 
rious improvements, and to supply the defects and 
errors of the Greek mathematician. It cannot be 
denied that some of them are excellent in their kind, 
and drawn up with consummate skill ; yet it may be 
doubted whether any one of them possess all the ad- 
vantages of Euclid, whose immortal work has for 
ages maintained its ground against the hostile attacks 
of multitudes, who were envious of the fame of its 
4iuthor. It has for ag^es remained a singvdiu* p*oof 
of the compieheiiisiveness of Ins views, when the 
trifling additions which have been made to it are 
considered. The first six books, caBteajBomg the 
geometry of plain surfaces, and the eleventh and 
twelfth, that of solids, are demonstrated in the class. 
At the 'Same- time various proportions, not in the 
dements, are given out, which the students are. re- 
quired to demonstrate at home,'aBd faiing them to 
the class, to be examined by the Ptofessor* 
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Plane Trigenometry, widiita pi*actical'appIicatioii, 
is also tais^t during the first session. 

The attention of the students during the second 
year is directed to AlgelHra^ Conic Sections^ and 
S]^mcal Trigonometry. 

Mr Wallace proposes to teach in the third class 
the doctrines k>f Fluxions, &c. 

All who are admitted to the degree of Hastier of 
Arts, must attend at least one of the mathematical 
classes. B^ore being enrolled as manbers of the IK- 
vinity Hall^ students are expected to have done the 
48ame. 



PROFESSOR REV. DAVID RITCHIE, DD 

In" comm6n langui^e, L^c is generally considered 
as the first of the philosophy classes, because it con- 
st&totes an istroduction to the rest. It is defined to 
be the art of reasoning; ecmsequently, a cdurse of 
lectures on Logic ou^t to dohtain a distiact acooimt 
of the powers of the mind — the manna* in whidi it 
both apprehends and retains trath*--^e methcd of 
amvis^ at it*-as well as a description of the kind 
and diegree of evidence- by which it is^ siippcHl^ed. 

Dr David Ritchie's lectures «^n Logic are admi- 



90 Logic. 

rably adopted to answer the ends proposed. His 
manner is manly ; and the independent, but mterest- 
ing tone of thinking, and illustration which they con- 
tain, is much calculated to interest the minds of 
youth, and to open and enlarge thdr views at the 
commencement of their j^ilosophical studies^ 

Little time is spent upon the School logic. The 
Doctor, however, explains as much of its nature as 
is necessary to afibrd to the students an idea of the 
Aristotelian method, but it is rather regarded as a 
singular effort of genius, better fitted to defend 
error than to conduct the inquiring mind to the tem- 
ple of science. 

The lectures on Logic contain a brief but interest- 
ing sketch of the history of phDosophy, particularly 
of that which refers to the mind. An analysis of the 
powers of the mind, both intellectual and moral, is 
also given, but not extended to such length as to 
supersede the discus^ons to which it is to be pre- 
sumed the attention of the students will be directed 
during the course of the subsequent ses^on ; when, 
according to the practice conunonly followed in the 
University, their time will be occujned in attending 
the lectures on Moral Philosophy. They constitute, 
nevertheless, an admirable introduction to the study 
of any sdence to which they may afterwards turn 
their attention. 

The nature of evidence, a most important branch 
of philosophical disquisition, and upon which the 
principles of those who are just conunendng the 
study of science require to be well settled, is dis< 
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cussed at great length, and treated after such a 
manner, as to afford much benefit to young students 
who are inquisitive after knowledge. They discover 
uncominon metaphysical acumen, and enlarged views 
of the subject ; but to a person of even ordinary ca- 
pacity and application, they are well fitted to convey 
information of the greatest moment. 

A variety of subjects are prescribed during the 
Sesaon of the College, upon which the students are 
required to compose short essays.— Upon these the 
Professor makes bis remarks, both as to matter, 
arranganent, and style. 

Students of Divinity and graduates must have at- 
tended the Logic class. 



PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON. 

Some of the most eminent philosophers of ^whom 
the Scottish nation can boast, have been professors of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
The immediate predecessors of Mr Wilson, the pre- 
sent professor, were Dr Thomas Brown, Mr Dugald 
Stewart, Dr Adam Ferguson, and Sir John Pringle, 
late president of the Royal Society. 

In a. regular course of attendance at the Univer- 



Sa Moral PhUoiophif. 

utjy the Moral Philosophy class is always estemaaed 
as one of the most importaint The variety vi sub- 
JQQto which are oomprehended under the science of 
nmcals, and the deep interest that man, as a reaaon- 
able and an accountable b^ng, necessanly feels in 
the discussion of them, cannot fail to excite great at- 
tention, as they involve di^uisitions mo^ intimately 
connected with man, both as a member <^ dvil so- 
dety, and aa an immortal a*eature. 

Natural religion, or the proofs that esdst, indepen- 
dent of revelaticm, of the being and perfections oi 
God, possessed of every physical and moral perfieo 
tion, is one of the grandest topics upon which mm 
can exercise his reason or powers of reflection. On 
such a subject it is natural to expect, that a person 
of Professor Wilson's powers of imagination, and 
poetical fancy, will delight to expatiate ; and that it 
shall be treated by him in such a manner as to ren- 
der it very fascinating to his youthful audience. 

It is the more peculiar province of the Moral chair 
to analyze the faculties of the human mind — ^to as- 
sign to each their peculiar functionS'^-^and to describe 
the proper methods by which they may be improved. 
This is called jmeumatciogy ; for the doctrinaa. oon- 
cermng s^nrits, which were fonmrly iacbided under 
ttu^ tarm, have been long abandoned in the schools, 
as consisting of little else than idle visionajy fables, 
unworthy of the attention of plnlosofdiias. Some 
of the modems, instead of the word pneumatology, 
have preferred the tarm irUeUecUtal philosophff. 

Ethics, or the principal .questions relative to mo- 



rak|.oGeiq>y a prc^per partion q£ the €ottrse> and auoh 
as the importance of the subjects treated of demandsi 
Various theories ^respecting the foundation of m<»Bls, 
have been invented, by fdiilosopbers, both in ancient 
and modem times. A lumioaus view is ^ven.of the 
speculative doctrines vhich . have prevailed upoa 
these.points ; their aepaoate no^ts. are appceciated ; 
and it is shown how far they bear upon the questicm^ 
or are competent to solve the difficulty. 

The general prindples of juriqxrudenoe, or what 
is sometimes called natural jurisprudence, are also 
explained. This branch of philosophy engaged the 
attention of the anci^its ; but it is chiefly since the 
pubhcation of the treatise of Grotius De Jure belli €lc 
pacts in 1625^ that it deserves to be ranked as a 
science. It has ever since that period entered into 
a course of academical instruction. Nearly connect- 
ed with this is the science of pohjtics, or political phi- 
losophy ; not the degraded/ and contemptible study 
vrhich generally goes under that name, but a delinea- 
tion of the generid principles of govemm^cit and le- 
gislation is delivered. 

The science of political economy, under which is 
included an inqyiry into the nature and causes of th^ 
wealth of nations, is a science of a later growth than 
any other connected with the philosc^hy of man. 
Dr Smithes immortal work upon that subject forms a 
new era in the history of modem Europe ; and in 
this country in 'particular has strongly directed the 
attention of philosophers to the cultivation of that 



mat^ 



S4 Rhetoric and BeUes LeHres. 

department of sdence. The elements of political 
economy are therefore also expounded. 

In short, this interesting course of lectures com- 
prehends an expoation of whatever relates to man, 
whether as an individual, or as a member of civil so- 
ciety. The immense variety of subjects, therefore, 
which Moral PKUosophy embraces, can be much 
more easily concmved than explained. 

Every Student of Divinity, and candidate for a 
degree, must attend Mr Wilson. 



l^ROFESSOR REV. ANDREW BROWN, D.D. 

The professorship of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
is a regius professorship, and was founded in 1760. 
The celebrated Dr Hugh Blair was the first pro- 
fessor. Previous to this period, no lectures were 
professedly delivered upon these subjects in the Uni- 
versity ; but It must not be supposed that they were 
entirely omitted. This defect in the coiurse of aca- 
demical education, was supplied by other professors, 
particularly by Dr Stevenson, who taught the Logic 
class for so many years, and with so great reputa- 
tion. 

The present excellent Professor is Dr Andrew 
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Brown, one of the ministers of the city. The course 
whiph he detivers is admirably adapted to initiate 
the youth into a knowledge of the principles of cri- 
ti<38m, and to form thdr taste in regard to polite li- 
terature. 

Dr Brown discusses with unc<»nmon ability that 
part of the course which relates to the different theo- 
ries that have been formed respecting the principles 
of taste. The examination of those theories does not 
extend to an undue length, but they have excited 
such a sensation among those who have had the be- 
nefit of attending the Professor, that a very general 
desire has been expressed that he would communi- 
cate them to the public. There are two classes of 
philosophers who have taken what appears to be 
quite different views of this subject. The one class 
are too minute, and ascribe the whole of the complex 
phenomena which this faculty of taste presents to 
what they have named different senses. The other 
generalize too much ; and by attempting this, they 
have rendered their speculations obscure, if not un- 
intelligible. Dr Brown steers a middle course ; and 
by so d(nng, discovers the accurate and extensive 
view he has taken of the subject. 

The nature and properties of style are also pointed 
out with singular acuteness, and the criticisms made, 
together with the practical illustrations, which are 
given from the best EngUsh authors, render this 
part of the course invaluable, and much calculated 
to be of the most essential benefit to his hearers. 

The different kinds of hterary compoation are 
B 
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Numerated, their distinguishing characters described, 
and their comparative value estimated. When there 
is any thing peculiar in their structure, either aris- 
ing from the nature of the subject treated of, or 
from the practice of authors of the most established 
reputation, this is pointed out, and the advanti^;es 
or disadvantages which accompany it are appre- 
ciated. 

The general prindples regarding taste, style, &c. 
which the Professor had so clearly laid down, and so 
amply illustrated, are applied to the worts of the 
most eminent historians, both ancient and modem. 
The object which every good historian proposes to 
himself is accurately defined, and the duties which 
he has to discharge are described. An estimate of 
his talent is made — ^the kind of style most appro- 
priate to historical composition is explained. — ^And 
the historians both ancient and modem who have 
succeeded best in this province, are mentioned, 
their peculiar excellencies pointed out, and their 
works candidly criticised. 

Dr Brown applies the same good sense and critical 
dlcill to eloquence, whether written or spoken. Its 
nature, use, end, and the means of attaining it^ are 
illustrated ; and some of the best specimens of ora- 
torical excellence to be found, whether among the 
ancients or modems, are subjected to a rigorous, but 
candid examination. 

All the different kinds of poetical compo»tion 
come under review, whether epic, dramatic, didactic 
poetry, the satire, the ode, &c. ; and ample criti- 
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43iflni& made upou each species in detail. In condu- 
son, it may be added^ that Dr Brown^s lectures 
will wdl reward the attendance of every student who 
is de^ous of cultivating elegant literature. 

No one can obtain the degree of Master of Arts 
without attending the Bhetoric dass^ 
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PROFESSOR JOHN LESLIE. 

It is highly honourable to the University of Edin* 
burgh, that the first illustration of the Newtonian 
philosophy in any public academy, was delivered 
wi^n its walls, by the celebrated Dr David Gregory, 
professor of mathematics. The same enlightened 
views have distinguished all the professors of natural 
philosophy since his time. The present Professor is 
Mr John Leslie, whose reputation, as one of the most 
ingenious philosophers of modem times, is well known 
throughout Europe. 

The cotirse which he delivers is calculated, not 
only to arrest the attention of all who take an interest 
in experimental philosophy, but to cherish the most 
enlarged and hberal views respecting this most ex- 
texusive and important branch of sdence. Besides ex- 
hilnting a most correct and philosoplucal view of the 
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Tarious doctrines which are included under the de* 
partment assigned to him in the academical course, 
the Professor takes every opportunity of illustrating 
by experiments what is taught ; and this he is en- 
abled effectually to do from the extensive and elegant 
apparatus which is attached to the class. 

The attention of the students is principally direct- 
ed, during their attendance on Professor Leslie, to 
the illustration of general physics, which include an 
amazing variety of different philosophical doctrines ; 
such as the laws of motion, electricity, galvanism, 
magnetism, optics, and astrondfmy — ^besides many 
subjects of inquiry, which are explained and illustrate 
ed in the most ingenious and interesting manner. 
Mr Leslie's intimate acquaintance ,with the Qiathe- 
matics, and his uncommon practical sagacity, as an 
experimental philosopher, peculiarly qualify him for 
the discharge of his very important duties* 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts, and 
Students of Divinity, must attend the class of Natiural 
Philosophy. 



PROFESSOR ROBERT JAMESON. 

As early as the year 1706, Sir Robert Sibbald 
proposed to deUver a course of lectures on Natural 
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History ; but whether he fulfilled his intention or 
not, cannot now bes ascertained. The late Dr John 
Walker appears to have been the first who rendered 
the professorship efficient; and upon his decease, 
Mr Jameson succeeded to the chair. 

Natural History, in its most extensive acceptation, 
comprehends an account of every production in na- 
ture, whethw animal, vegetable, or mineral. From 
the ardour and success with which the present Pro- 
fessor has prosecuted these departments of science, 
he has given a new tone to the students attending 
the University, and eiCdiieA a much more lively in- 
terest by his lectures than any of his predecessors in 
the same chair. It must be confessed, that the 
great additions which have been. made to the Mu- 
seum, of which he is the keeper, have greatly aided 
his endeavours ; but it ought to be recollected, that 
it has been principally by means of his own exertions, 
that the present splendid collection hasrbeen obtained. 

It contains some uncommonly fine .specimens of 
rare animals. Among many others may be men^tioned 
a male and female camelopard, the former of which 
is 9S, feet high. The collection of birds is very, ex- 
tensive. It is the third in Europe, only bong ex- 
ceeded by those of Paris and Berlin. There are up- 
wards of 3000 (Jiflereht specimens. 

Mineralogy as 'a science is comparatively of mo- 
dem date. Mr Jameson is a disciple of the celebrat- 
ed Werner ; having repaired to Germany, and studied 
under him. Both by his writings and his lectures, 
ha has strotigly attracted the attention of the Uni* 
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versity to Mineralogy. The collection of the spcd- 
mens illustrative of the subject is ample ; and they 
are scientifically arranged, according to the Werner- 
ian system. 

The public are admitted to the Museum. The 
fee for each visitor is half-a-crown. 

The Wemerian Society are accommodated with ele- 
gant apartments in the College, where they regularly 
hold their meetings. 



PROFESSOE DR ANDREW COVENTRY. 

. The Professorship of Agriculture was founded 
by Mr William Pulteney Johnstone, in the year 
1790. Dr Coventry was nominated by the patron 
upon the S3d December of the same year ; and he is 
now among the oldest professors connected with the 
University. 

The theory, and even the judicious practice of 
Agriculture was, at the time, or rather a httle before 
the institution of this professorship, not much re- 
garded, either by the farmers or the landed proprie- 
tors of Scotland. Lord Kaimes has the unquestion- 
able merit of having first effectually attracted the 
attention of his countrymen to the sulgect And 
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perhaps this professorship may be regarded as a 
sequence to his hoaourable exertions ; because it is 
well known how great intimacy subsisted between 
his lordship and Mr Pulteney. 

Dr Coventry's lectures have fortunately since their 
commencement excited great interest among those 
gentlemen who have had a taste for disquisitions re- 
specting Agriculture, and have had an opportunity 
of benefiting by his instructions. 

In his lectures the Professor unites great scientific 
precision with details, which are much calculated to 
assist the student, who is aware of the vast impor- 
tance of Agriculture to the prosperity and wealth of 
the individual, as well as of nations. 



PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

Upon the 14th of November; as has been already 
mentioned, this gentleman commences his first coiu'se. 
From his well known abilities, there can be little 
doubt of his bdng a successor worthy of Lord 
Woodhoufilee, who so long filled the chair with such 
distinguished ability. 
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II.— MEDICAL FACULTY. 



anatomy. 

PROFESSOR DR ALEXANDER MONRO. 

The celebrity of the University of Edinburgh as a 
school of medicine, is universally acknowledged. 
Attempts had been made in Edinburgh at an early 
period to cultivate medical science, by persons who 
were zealous in the promotion of whatever related to 
the healing art, and whose professional habits natu- 
rally led them to the contemplation of devising means 
by which the^art of medicine might be as successful- 
ly taught in the capital of Scotland as it was at Pa- 
dua, Paris, Montpellier, or Leyden. At last, after 
various ineffectual endeavours, the celebrated Dr 
Alexander Monro, primus, was in 1720, elected pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in this University. This eminent 
person is justly considered as the founder of its me- 
dical school. From small beginnings, under his fos- 
tering care, and aided by coadjutors of the most 
splendid talents, and varied acquirements, it sudden- 
ly not only equalled, but became superior in fame aa 
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a school of medicine, to ail the continental seminaries ; 
and at present it indisputably possesses the well-earn- 
ed and splendid reputation of bebg the first medical 
univeraty in the world. 

The foundation of all medical science, whether 
theoretical or practical, is Anatomy. The first class 
therefore, which is attended by students, is the Ana- 
tomical class ; for without a competent knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the human body, it is 
not only an unprofitable employment to attempt to 
reason on medical subjects, but is attended with the 
greatest danger to the patient. 

The present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in the University, is Dr Alexander Monro, grandson 
to the person already mentioned. The hour of at- 
tendance for lecture is between one and two, P. M. 

The course commences with a few introductory 
lectures, which are chiefly historical, containing an 
account of the state of anatomical knowledge, as it 
existed in the early ages of the worlds The Profes- 
sor describes the degree of advancement at which it 
had arrived in Greece, where the practice of medicine 
seems first to have become a separate profession, and 
where men first began to speculate on this branch of 
natural knowledge, as well as on whatever was con- 
nected with the intellectual apd physical constitution 
of human nature. The value of the knowledge they 
possessed is cancUdly estimated ; and the capital error 
committed by them, as well as the philosophers of 
the middle ages, is shown to have been, that they con^ 
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fined dieir dissections principally, if not solely, to 
the lower animals. The improvements which have 
been introduced into the practice of surgery and me- 
dicine in the later ages, since human anatomy has 
> i)ecome common and zealously prosecuted, are also 
distinctly marked. In the course of these lectures, 
« great variety of physiological and pathological doc- 
trines are mentioned, which can be explained by the 
principles of Anatomy alone. But they are only 
alluded to in a general way at this stage, because 
the students are presumed to be as yet unacquainted 
with Anatomy ; and these observations are deidigned 
rather to illustrate and to pro'^e the absolute neces- 
sity of every practitioner being an accurate anatomist, 
than to recommend any particular theory. At a 
subsequent part of the session, these doctrines are 
fully discussed. 

After these introductory lectures have been de- 
livered, and the students have had time to assemble, 
Dr Monro immediately proceeds to a description of 
the bones. These being the most solid, the least 
changeable parts of the body, and which present the 
most steady character, naturally demand particular 
attention, and may not improperly be considered as 
the ground-work of the whole. All the bones of the 
skeleton are therefore minutely and. carefidly des- 
cribed. The text book, if the expression may he al- 
lowed, which is employed, is that ctf the Pirofessor^s 
grandfather. Monro's Treatise on the Bones is the 
most admirable work which has ever been given to 
the world upon this most important and interesting 
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branch of Anatomy. The minutiniess and accuracy 
of description which it contains^ as well as the singu- 
lar deamess and happiness of expression that is em- 
ployed, have reniiered it a work that stands unrivalled 
in this fundamental part of Anatomy. In regard to 
method, it will bear to be compared. with the similar 
works of those great, contemporary anatomists, Albi- 
nus, Winslow^ and Falfyn, whilst, as the author him- 
self expresses it, ^^ more reasoning pn the structure 
and.morbid phenomena of bones is to be found in it, 
than in the other writers, who have confined them- 
sdves almost entirely to the descriptive or proper 
anatomical part of the osteology.**^ 

It must not be imagined, however, that the lec- 
tures of the Professor upon this branch of his sub- 
ject, consists of only reading what his great predeces* 
sor has written concerning it. The demonstrations 
are all given from nature, and specimens of the most 
common appearance of the bones are presented to 
the class, and every particular respecting them mi- 
nutely and circumstantially detailed. Specimens also 
of irregularities in the structure, or aberrations from 
the ordinary course of nature, are exhibited. Mor- 
bid appearances of the bones are likewise pointed 
out, and their pathology explained. 

In this manner, the whole osteology of man is des- 
cribed ; and when illustrations of the peculiar struc- 
ture are to be obtained from that of the inferior ani- 
mals, these are also displayed, and some very fine 
specimens illustrative of comparative anatomy shown 
to the class. In consequence of the museum connect- 
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ed with the anatomical theatre having been in the 
possession of, and superintended by the Professor'^s 
family for more than a century, opportunities for 
enriching it have occurred, which are seldom to be 
met with. The collection, therefore, in the depart- 
ment of osteology is peculiarly rich, and much cal- 
culated to interest the diligent student. 

Itisnotmeanttobeaffirmed that inDrMonro^scourse 
of lectures, he regularly gives a demonstration of the 
brain, immediately after he has finished the osteology. 
This altogether depends upon circumstances, which 
it is impossible to foresee. Some accident may have 
occurred which would have rendered it inconvenient, 
as well as not calculated to convey much information 
to his students, were he to make the demonstration 
immediately subsequent. In this, therefore, he very 
properly consults what is most likely to gratify that 
curiosity which is natural to the mind of every man, 
but especially to the young student of Anatomy. 
This demonstration accordingly takes place when the 
Professor judges it most proper that it should be in- 
troduced. It may be observed, that every celebrated 
lecturer on Anatomy has adopted a similar method. 
The complex structure of the organ of the brain, it 
must be confessed, excites wonder and curiosity upon 
its being first seen ; and these are not diminished by 
the undeniable fact, that the most diligent and sa- 
gacious anatomists and physiologists have not been 
able to assign to each, nor even to any portion of the 
encephalon the precise functions which it per se dis- 
charges in the animal economy. It is therefore, when 
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compared with many others, justly esteemed not to 
be of the most essential importance in the study of 
Anatomy, though he who has never seen it demon- 
strated, it is allowed, labours under disadvantages, 
but they chiefly respect the tendency which they have 
to confine our ideas regarding the animal economy, of 
which we know so little. 

It is unnecessary to mention to those who are in 
the smallest degree acquainted with anatomy, that, in 
the order of a regular demonstration of the mecha- 
nism, or different component parts of every animal, 
after the bones, the muscles, or what is technically 
called animal fibre, ought to be demonstrated. 

The ori^n and insertion of muscles altogether de- 
pend upon the configuration, that is, the shape^ pro- 
cesses. Sice, of the bones. To be acquainted, there- 
fore, with elementary Anatomy, is to be acqucunted 
with osteology ; and he who has made himself mas- 
ter of those leading points, may rest satisfied that he 
has made no small progress in the study of ana- 
tomy. 

The muscles are the moving powers, or what is 
not very different, unless it be in the phraseology, 
serve for the motion of all animals. The influence 
which the circulation of the blood has upon thb mus- 
cular exertion or poweri or by whatever other name 
it may be called, Dr Monro does not pretend to ex- 
- plain ; properly reserving this problem to the solu- 
tion of physiologists, whose inquiries into the animal 
economy shall be* more fortunate than any of their 
predecessors. 
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The ori^ and insertum of muscles, as has been 
dbready mentioned, are pointed out, and their shape, 
direction, and whatever is necessary to explain th^ 
appearance and function in the ammal system. The 
names of the different muscles he is at particular 
pains to explain ; being persuaded, no doubt, of the 
great difficulty which young students experience, 
when they first b^n the study. When it is ex- 
plained, die shape, comparative size, situation, use, 
&c. of the different muscles, are rendered more me- 
mofiable, than if the mere ^lundiadon of their names, 
and A bare desmption of dieir appeaiance, were all 
that was dcme. 

There is perhi^ no part of Anatomy which 
more disecmcerts a novice in the study of it, than 
the whimacal, and often absurd names by which die 
different parts of the human body are called. The 
po^rerty of language, and the absurd caprice of indi- 
viduals, who imiigined diat they perceived resem- 
blances where they were not to be found, are the on- 
ly reasons that can be assigned. It would be impro- 
per to attempt to introduce a totally new nomencla- 
ture, but it is devoutly to be wished, diat more re- 
gard were paid to die use of correct and philosophical 
language in dns department of the science. 

In a public dass, it is in general, not only inom- 
venient, but imposi^ble to carry on the different de- 
monstradons which are requisite, excepting upon the 
same human body, or subject, as it is technically call- 
ed* It has been found, that every odier attempt has 
been attended with insurmountable difficulties, by 
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ing confusion, or what practically amounts to the 
same thing, apparent confusion in the demonatra^ 
tions. 

For this very suiBdent reason, the veins, arteries, 
nerves, and lymphatics, though in their more minute 
divisions they are different in every individual, yet 
their different ramifications, ccmnexicms, &c. are in 
g^eial, demonstrated along with the muscles. In 
the osteology innumerable opportunities occur to 
show how all of these contribute their share, not only 
to the general healthy state of the system, but even 
to the existence of life itself. 

The ^d of art has been employed to assist the 
ccoiceptions of the young student how the wonderful 
machine of the human body is rendered capable of 
performing its apparently anomalous functions. 
The discovery of the circulation of the blood, set 
open the gates of a new world to the EuropeaQ 
anatomists. Among its bther astonishing effects, 
the art of injecting the blood-vesseb, &c. was one. 
And what are called dried preparations, or artificially 
injecting coloured substances into these organs, has 
led modem anatomists, not only to the detection of 
new proofs of the philosophical accuracy of the ori* 
^nal discovery, but it had enabled them to exhibit, in 
what may be caUed a timgible shape, the fugitive and 
curious organizatton of animals. 

The specimens of successful injection which are 
annually exfa9)ited in Dr Monroes dass, prove to how 
high a degree of improveoient that art has arrived. 
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When these do not appear to the Professor to conv 
vey an adequate idea of what is meant to be repre- 
sented, engravings are exhibited, that no reasonable 
assistance may be denied to the diligent student. 

It would be impossible to follow Dr Monro through 
all the di£Perent departments of physical science which 
he is called upon to teach. Besides an accurate and 
full description of the human body, his course also 
embraces the principles and practice of surgery. 
This may be considered as the practical application 
of the theoretical doctrines he had formerly taught. 
Many an empiric has successfully performed some 
of the most difScult operations in the whole compass 
of surgery, which, on some 6ccasions, it is not im- 
probable, were undertaken through his total igno- 
rance of the importance and relative situation of the 
parts. 

The more important surgical operations are per- 
formed in the class. The apparatus or instruments 
that are reckoned the best fitted for the purpose, are 
shown ; and their different properties pointed out and 
explained. 

It appears to be unnecessary to add more, except- 
ing that the anatomical theatre is perhaps one of die 
most commodious in Europe — ^being built under the 
immediate inspection of the late Dr Alexander Monro, 
secundus ; who for nearly half a century was one of 
the chief ornaments of the University, and whose re- 
putation, as one of the most distinguished anatomists 
of any age or country, has been long acknowledged 
throughout' the civilized world. 
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PROFESSOE DR T. CHARLES HOPE. 

The professorship of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh, was founded in the year 1718. 
Previously indeed to that period, some lessons were 
delivered in the Apothecaries^ Hall, Edinburgh, un-* 
der the patronage of the Surgeons. It does not ap- 
pear that the course was regularly given every sea-^ 
son ; and it chiefly consisted of the exhibition of ft 
variety of pharmaceutipal processes, which at that 
Ume were in most common repute in the. practice of 
medicine. 

Chemistry h^irdly deserved the name of a science, 
till within the last sixty years. Its prodigious ex^ 
tent at the present time, and the immense num-^ 
ber and variety of substances which are included 
imder it, their mutual relations, and the laws \ij 
which they are regulated, form a most remarkable 
contrast to the degraded state in which it then was. 
From being confined as an art to a few insulated 
experiments, which did not deserve the name of 
science, it has, during the time alluded to, excited a 
degree of enthusiasm in its cultivation throughout 
the sdentific world, altogether unexampled. It is. 
now justly esteemed as one of the most useful, in* 
teresting, and extensive of the sciences. Its practical 
utility is not as formerly limited to the composition 
of a few medicines, or to a few arts ; it has excited 
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universal attention ; and several of the most impor- 
tant arts and manufactures have been amasingly 
improved by the light which it has thrown upon , 
them. 

Dr Thomas Charles Hope is the present illus- 
trious Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. He was elected in 1795, joint Frofes- 
mx of Medicine jand Chemistry with Dr Joseph 
Black, to whom the science lies uxider so great obh- 
gatidiSr This great man may be conddered as <me 
of the chief causes of the rapid progress of Chemistry 
of late years, both by tl^ brilliant discoveries which 
he made in the science, and his popularity as a pub* 
lie lecturer., Dr Hope had no ordinary tad^ to p^- 
form when he succeeded to the chair of so celebrated 
a professor. Durii^ the.ccxnparatively long period 
which has dapaed since his appointment, he has not 
only equalled, but if possible, exceeded the expecta- 
tions of die public. 

It would be 'impossible within moderate bounds to 
pre^na account of the immense variety of sul^ects, 
which Dr Hope^s course of lectures embraces. They 
are more multi&rious than any other class in the 
Uniyarsity ; and from the manner in which they are 
treated, the lectures excite universal interest. They 
are attended not only by medical students, but by 
every gentleman who is inquidtive after general know- 
ledge, and has the opportunity, or finds it convenient 
to do so. 

Dr Kqpe bei^ns the course by briefly pointii^ 
out to his hearers the advantages to be derived 
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frcHn a knowledge of Chemistry. Its attractions 
are numerous ; and besides its influence on arts and 
manufactures^ so great a variety of experiments, 
illustrative of the doctrines that are taught, may he 
introduced, which are calculated to create the deepest 
interest, and explain the phenomena of nature, that 
few studies in the whole circle of the sd^ces pre- 
sent so many inducements to be zealously cultivated. 
A short sketch of the history of the sdence is also 
given in the introductory lectures, but these are 
necessarily very brief, because Dr Hope in the jwo- 
gress of the course, judiciously blends the history of 
the sdence with the full and accurate view whklr he 
exhibits of its present state. 

Those parts of the course in which the do6triaes 
respecting light and caloric are discussed and illus- 
trated, constitute the most interesting branches that 
are taught ; and as the pheoomena presented are 
confessedly the most intricate in Ch«nistry, and 
have exercised the curiosity and attention of the 
most distinguished philosophers, the Professor bestows 
upon them very particular attention. The experi* 
ments by which they are illustrated, are contrived 
and arranged with great skill ; and the neatness with 
which they are performed, excite the just admiration 
of the spectators. The attention which I>r Hope 
had early paid to caloric is proved by his paper in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, vd. VI. 
published in 1804. 

Pneumatic Chemistry particularly occupies the 
attention of the class ; and thei most splendid and 
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beautiful experiments upon the different gases are 
performed and exhibited to the students. In the 
performance of these experiments the Professor's 
object is to introduce to their notice whatever is cal- 
culated to impress the audience with a love to the 
science. For this purpose, such as are most curious 
and useful, and fitted to explain the phenomena of 
nature, are selected ; at the same time, no expense is 
spared, and such apparatus is employed as is best 
fitted to show both the mode of procuring the dif- 
ferent substances employed, and to exhibit in as con- 
spicuous a point of view as possible^ the appearances 
which take place. These are minutely and distinctly 
explained, and in such a way as to imprint them on 
the mind. 

It would be impossible, as. has been already men- 
tioned, even to enumerate in this place, the almost 
infinite variety of interesting information contained 
in these lectureg. The nature, properties, consti- 
tuent parts, as well as the processes by which the dif- 
ferent acids and alkalies may be obtained, are de- 
scribed, and the more important of the operations 
performed in the class. 

The metals which are of so vast importance in the 
arts and sciences, occupy very particular attention. 
The discoveries of the modems have added vastly 
to their number. They now . amount to nearty 
thirty. The different properties of these various 
substances are enumerated, and illustrated by specie 
mens produced in the class. Their combinations 
with ^ach other, and with other substances are poinW 
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they are applied in different arts and manufactures. 

Dr Hope not only gives a complete account of the 
theory or science of Chemistry, but also points oUt 
the application of the doctrines he has inculcated to 
the three kingdoms of nature, the mineral, veget- 
able, and animal kingdoms. Each of those depart- 
ments are not only occasionally illustrated, but form 
an important and interesting division of the course. 

Chemical Pharmacy is not neglected, and its im« 
portance to students of medicine is inculcated, and 
practically exemplified in the laboratory which is 
attached to the class. 

The convenience of the apartments in the new 
buildings appropriated to Dr Hope, show the great 
interest which is taken in the progress of Chemical 
science, and the desire that it should continue to be 
taught in the University in such a manner as is both 
worthy of the dignity and extent, of the science, and 
of the reputation of that seminary as a school of 
medicine. 



PROFESSOR DR ROBERT GRAHAM. 

The study of Botany in Scotland began at an ear- 
ly period, in as far as it respects the history of the 
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University. Some congenial spirits bad formed an 
attachment to tbifr— certainly one of the most agree- 
able studies to which an observer of nature can di- 
rect his attention. The late Dr Daniel Rutherford 
had filled the Botanical chair in the University for 
upwards of thirty years. The present Professor 
micoeeded that eminent botanist and j^ysician about 
two years ago. 

The course of lectures on Botany is necessarily 
dehvered during the summer session. After the in- 
troductory lectures, which comprehend a full deli- 
neation of the general principles of the science, the 
Professor proceeds to explain the doctrines that are 
taught, or to apply such general observations as had 
been made to the illustration of the peculiar f<»iiia- 
tion and economy of the vegetaUe kingdom. It does 
not require so much labour or attention to become 
thoroughly master of the technical names employed, 
as some persons have ima^ned. The diligent stu- 
dent can find little difficulty in retmning these. 

The Professor is at great pains to instruct his pu- 
pils in the first principles of the science ; and from 
the ample stores he possesses in the garden, the as- 
sistants have it in their power to give to every stu- 
dent a spedmen, or what may be called an illustra- 
tion of the doctrine taught. 

Every opportunity is afforded to the student to 
improve in botanical knowledge ; and when the gar- 
den shall be removed from its present situation to the 
place which is already marked out for it, these ad« 
vantages will be much increased. 



J 
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Every caii£date for liie d^ree of Doctor of Me- 
diciiie must have attended the Botanical dasa for at 
least one sesaoik 



MittttUtt^ ilHattviti Mt^itn^ ntds ^BUtfot^ 
tnacg. 

PROF. DR ANDREW DUNCAN, Jun. 

Thbee is perhaps no medical class in the Univer^ 
sity of superior importance; but at the same time it 
must be confessed, that it is more difficult to arrange 
sUch a system of the Materia Medica as shall be 
liable to no objections, than any other branch of the 
healing art. This arises partly, no doubt, horn 
the vast number of substances which must necessa- 
rily be considered ; and from the c^fficulty of dis- 
tinctly marking their various, and often very oppo- 
site qualities, and reconciling their anomalous ef- 
fects upon the human body. From the earliest 
ages, however, this has been attempted by medical 
philosophers of the very first eminence, and the ef- 
forts that have been made must be admitted to have 
been accompanied with wonderful success, when 
the diflBculty of the subject is taken into the account 

The present Professor of Materia Medica has 
given the most undeniable proofs of the uncomnum 
ardour and success with which he has cultivated 
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this braqch of medical science. Dr Duncan 8 Dis- 
pensatory has been well known for many years by 
every practitioner of any eminence in Europe^ and. is 
univei^ally admitted by the best judges to be a work 
of great merit, and has contributed essentially to 
the convenience and instruction of students of me- 
dicine. His appointment to this chair, therefore, 
gave general satisfaction, as it was understood to be 
a subject peculiarly agreeable to his own taste, and 
which he had studied with great assiduity. 

Dr Duncan begins his course of lectures with 
jAiarmacology, or the art of preparinjg medicines. In 
this department he is very full, and incorporates all 
the knowledge which either his own experieQce or that 
of the most celebrated practitioners have recommend- 
ed. The different theories respecting the action of 
medicines upon tbe human body are also particu- 
larly discussed. This naturally leads to various in- 
teresting physiological observations respecting the 
solids and fluids of the body, as well as those very 
singular qualities or attributes of the living animal, 
viz. its sensibility, irritability, &c. generally denomi- 
nated by physicians, its nervous power. 

Medicines are also arranged according to their ope- 
rative effects, such as, for example, emetics, cathartics, 
Sec. The different articles are enumerated and treat- 
ed of, which generally produce those effects. And as 
many different substances are capable of doing so, a 
selection of the article best adapted to produce the ef- 
fect or effects intended, is pointed out, so as to direct 
the practitioner ^hat course ought to be followed^ 
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The superiority of one physddnn above another, 
wholly consists in the degree of judgment which he, 
discovers in this respect. The great object, there- 
fore, which every conscientious and rational practi- 
tioner will study to attain, is to follow such a ooun^ 
of practice as is best accommodated to the ease and 
circumstances of his patient ;— and in doing this, he 
has frequently a very delicate and difficult part to 
act 

The young student is, by supposition, in a great 
measure ignorant of the practice which is in common 
use, (»' has received the sanction of those phyddans 
whose abilities and great experience entitle them to 
be considei^ as the most competent judges, imdcon-i 
sequently best qualified to direct, after all circum- 
stances have been taken into account, what substances 
may be most advantageously employed, or contribute 
most effectually to the health, preservation, and some- 
times even to the life of the patient. 

The Materia Medica, when properly understood 
and employed, can alone furnish the means for ac- 
complishing these salutary purposes. Dr Duncan, 
therefore, is at great pains to point out the spedfic 
qualities of different substances. He describes the 
properties which they are known to posi^ss, and with 
what discretion they ought to be employed, when the 
patient is fdaced in particular circumstances, to which 
he of course refers. 

To do this in a satisfactory manner, and in such a 
way so as to benefit his hearers, is^ in a multitude of 
cases, a matter of no ordinary difficulty. It requires 
C 
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investigatHiiiB and descnptioiiB much mcHre mitiute 
and particular than may be at first imagined. 

To obtain a knowledge oft^einrtuesofniedadiieB, 
is a task whidi requires that r^ard be paid to a vast 
Tariely of drcumstanoes, and an acquamtanoe with 
the laws of nature ;* to be familiar with which, is the 
result of a degree of observation and experience which 
do not fall to the lot of every man* It involves in 
particular, a knowledge of natural history, botany^ 
and chemistry, whidi cannot be arrived at without 
much labour and application. 

It is true, the sensible quidities ofsabstapces often 
contribute essentially to the detection and explanation 
of their use in medicine. Some judgment may be 
formed concermng them in this respect, fromth^ 
taste, smell, and colour. This may perhaps be de- 
nominated an instinctive judgment natural, to man, 
and which ought never to be entirely ov^lodced, 
when we attempt -Co ascertain the medical virtues of 
any substances. 

The most experienced physidans, however, are de« 
ddedly of opinion, that those substances whidi do not 
at all affect the taste or smell, or do so only in a 
slight degree, are inert, and of little use. Some fl«ib*> 
stances, no doubt, could be mentioned, which do not 
affect those senses in a high, but in a very little, if 
in any degree, and yet are admitted into every Eu- 
ropean pharmacopeia. The presumption therefore is, 
that they have their use, though that has not been 
explained, because not understood. Soine med,ical 
philosophers, nevertheless, have carried the theory so 
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fiur as: to tpyre it a& tlieirtopiiikin, that sndi substanoes 
ought to laecTgectedjdlogetheT from mfidioal practice ; 
and have founded; their systems o£.the Materia Me- 
dica upon this mition. The consequence haa been, 
tliat some nutridoiis.sidistazices, and which possess 
Bunyc^eTtYahiahle qualities^ have been excluded 
fiDom such systeDQs, insccsisequence of an excesdive 
dense for generalization. 

Xhe same teioper has induced another set of phi<« 
losophers to conclude, that all substances which have 
the safiie^or a similar taste or smdl, possess similar 
medical '.'qualities;^ as they affect the human body. 
This.has>beoi carried mudi' farther in the way of 
syfitem4nul(&igitfaan.theoiie Just menticNied, and has 
ceodvfid the saQction of aome tery eminent phyi^cians. 
The Professor ^ntess into an examination of the pre* 
tensions of each, and delivers a very candid and ju«. 
dioifiiis 0{nnion upon both. 

'.Chemical analysis. ha% with much benefit, been re- 
sorted to, in order to ascertain the medical proper- 
ties of different substances. But it is the opinion of 
the most competent judges, that it ought to be used 
widi great discretion ; and that no reliance ought to 
be placed upon the inference that have been deduced, 
excepting when the pnxsess has been attended to by 
one who is well acquainted with, and has had much 
px^fcctical experience in^ the art of chemical analysis. 

Botanical affinities, or, as others have expressed it, 
the . natural order to which the article belongs, have 
also been resorted to, in order to determine the me- 
dical virtues of the vegetable kingdom. But though 
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the analc^ may hold to a certain extent, it may be 
doubted whether any very definite opinion in the 
present atate of medical science can be g^ven, how 
fiir in every instance it can be reUed on. 

Analogy is at all times a criterion upon which im- 
plicit reliance ought not to be placed. In medicine 
it is fidlacious in an especial manner, and has led 
some injudidous practitioners to a bold, but hazard- 
ous mode of practice, which has produced the most 
fatal consequences. 

The empirical philosophy, or that of those who 
pretend to place confidence in experiment alone, has 
also been introduced very Uberally into the opera- 
. tions of the Materia Medica. When wisely exercis- 
ed, every one must admit that the most beneficial ef- 
fects cannot fail to ensue. But the instances in 
which even ingenious and honourable men have 
been misled by an attachment to a favourite theory, 
are so notorious, that if any accurate ccmclusion can 
be drawn from -what has formerly happened in the 
history of medicine, little dependance can be placed 
upon them. 

These and many other topics akin to the subjects 
to which we have alluded, are learnedly and inge- 
niously discussed by the Professor. 

Every article introduced for medical use is treated 
acpording to its relative importance. The purposes 
for which it ,is administered are distinctly explained ; 
and the most proper forms in which it ought to be 
exhibited are pointed out. 

It would be extremely unsuitable in this place to 
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attempt an enumeration of the vast variety of the 
different gekeba of medicines, which are described' 
in a course of lectures on the Materia Medica, -which 
lasts for six months^ and far more so to enumerate 
(were it possible) the qualities, virtues, fee. of the 
infinite number of species. To attempt this would 
be to give an account of the whole of medical practice 
as it at present exists. 

There is one pairt of the course which deserves 
particular notice, and it is treated with equal ability, 
and is certainly of equal importance with any of the 
rest ; this is entitled oHmentSy or dietetics. 

The sustenance of man, (with the exception of 
water, which in one shape or another^ is so blended 
with oiu: aliment, that it may, without a very violent 
figure of speech, be called what holds the whole in 
solution) is derived either from the animal or vege- 
table kingdom. The precise manner, or by what 
means this wonderful assimilation is effected, appears 
to be far above the powers of the human mind to 
comprehend. Substances that appear to be as dif- 
ferent as can well be ima^ned, unite in composing 
the bodies of all animals ; but some seem to have a 
greater affinity, or to be more readily disposed to be 
assimilated than others ; which, whether it proceed 
from the nature of the substance itself, or from a 
peculiar power in the ammal economy, to render 
them so, or from part of both, appears to be a 
question of little importance. 

Vegetable aliments, which constitute a pretty nu- 
merous class, are described by the Professor. The 
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condUtuent parts of vegetables, and the different de^ 
grees of solubility of which they ore capable in the 
human stomach are also stated. 

Aliments taken from the animal kingdom undergo 
an examination equally rigorous. 

Upon the whole, how imperfect soever this sketch 
may appear to be, there can be little doubt) that Dr 
Duncan'^s lectures on the Materia Medica contain a 
vast quantity of information, and deserve to be most 
diligently attended by every Btud«it. 



PROFESSORS DR ANDREW DUNCAN, Sjsn. 
AND DR W. P. ALISON. 

The professorship of the Theory of Physic or 
Institutions of Medicine, was ibimded by die Ho- 
nourable the Town Council of Edinburgh, in 1734 ;* 
and the celebrated Dr Porterfield, author of. a treatise 
on the eye, was appointed to the office ; but it is not ' 
now known whether he ever delivered any lectures | 
upon the subject He was succeeded in 17^6 by Dr I 
St Clair, and the illustrious names- of Whytt, 
Cullen, John„ and James Gregory, have suecesdvely | 

■• The minute h insertodfttfuU IfiDgOiia Bower's Hi«U of the UoIt. 
▼oL ii. p. 199. J 
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filled that diair. The pfeseiit Profeaaori Dr Andrew 
Duncan, senior, is, it is believed, the oldest teacher 
of medicine in Europe, having much to his own 
credit, and the. advantage of lus numerous pupils, 
taught medicine in all its branches for the long pe- 
riod of nearly axty years. Dr William Pulteney 
Alison id his coUeague. 

Physicians have in.ev^y age endeavoured to esta- 
blish in some shape or another a theory of medicine; 
and indeed, without having some general principles 
as a guide, it would be utterly impossible to preserve 
any consistent medical practice. Various theories, 
exceedingly opposite to each other, have at different 
times prevailed in medicine, as well as in every other 
branch of phillssophy. 

The ammal economy is of so complex a natujre, 
and requires that;80 many, facts should be ascertained, 
and scientifically arranged^ before any tolerable suc- 
cess in the interpretation o£its;laws can be expected, 
that it is not surprising, if the j^oaophy of the 
human system continued long, in its infancy. A€- 
cordin^y we find that this was actually the case. 
Bellini and others had attempted to apply mafliema- 
tical reasoning to medicine. But though pc^ular 
for a seascm, this system was; never universally xt- 
ceived. StahPs theory respecting the power of the 
fioul over the body, and the mode of its agadcy had 
many admirers in Britain, as well as on the continent; 
but it was the doctrines taught by Boerfaaave in his 
Insiituttonea.Medic£e9 that were more generally ad- 
mitted than any other. They maintained their sway 
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in tfie European medical schools for a longer period 
than any system had ever done. 

Since his time, however, .the progress of medical 
science has been greatly advanced ; and its most suc- 
cessful cultivators have paid much more attention to 
observation and experiment. Of late years many 
particular points regarding the animal economy which 
were little, if at all understood, have been happily il- 
lustrated by successful experiments. Thus, by these 
discoveries, much light has been thrown upon the 
nature, constitution, and functions of the human 
system, and phenomena accounted {cTj which were 
formerly inexplicable. 

' Dr Duncan has laboured long and faithfully in 
cultivatmg (as he himself expresses it in the preface 
to his Heads of Lectures,) " those branches of 
sdence which have the most immediate tendency to 
elucidate the animal economy.^ His lectiuts contain 
kn immense number of the most interesting facts and 
' observations relative to these subjects, which are 
much adapted to illustrate the theory of medicine. 

The first part of the course is devoted to patho- 
lo^cal physiology, in which the nature and proper- 
ties of the different fluids and solids, of the toimal 
. body are discussed ; and the chief morbid affec- 
tions to which they are subjected are pointed out. 

Dr Duncan commences his lectures by giving a 

very full and interesting account of the fluids. 

These amount to 16; — chyle, blood, milk, mucus, 

- saliva, succus gastricus, succus pancreaticus, bile. 
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VfrnmOf perspirable matter, urine, lean, nervous 
fluid, semen, and lymph. 

Every circamstance known oonoeming each of 
these is most minutely and distinctly stated, and the 
characteristic candour with which some ci the most 
difficult questions in physiology are discussed, and 
which have perplexed, and occasioned contentions 
among men of very distinguished genius, imparts a 
charm to Dr Duncan^s prelections, of which only 
those who have attended them can form any ade- 
quate idea. 

. The vessels in which the different fluids are conr 
tained, and the organs bj which they are secreted; 
and the drcumstances rmder which this> secretion 
takes place,, are dearly expressed, and in such a way 
as to convey a complete idea to the student of the 
delicate, and complicated nature of this part of the 
animal economy. 

The materials or constituent parts of the different 
fluids are also enumeiatec^ and accurately describ- 
ed. Their sensible qualities, such as taste, smell, 
and colour, are specified, as well as thdr specific 
gravity. The results which have been obtamed 
from cheHucal analyais are stated with precision, in 
as far as any result can be supposed to be free from 
error, where the substances operated upon are so 
compounded,, and theb different affinities so difficult 
to ascertain. 

The peculiar properties of each are carefully d&- 
tailed, and the functions which are assigned to them 
in the animal ^^m are described, as well as the 
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ioiporten^ o£ those fiu^etixms^ in order to maffltwn 
the proper tone of the system. 

The. real and relative quantity, of the .separate 
fliiicUi> as ftraa it is jxisaible to ascertain these pokits, 
or rather as hx.B& they have been hitherto ascertain^ 
ed^ are ako stated^ Thoi^h they be subjects, of dif^ 
ficult inrest^tion^ yet the ingenuity of modem 
philoeophecs :has made rapid strides to an approodsoa^ 
tion to the truth. Upon this subject, as. well as 
many others connected with tl^ animal economy, 
an ample field for discovery still lies open> which 
it is to be hoped, the enterprize of .future philoso- 
phers will be aMe to asplfx^. 

Some of: those secretions have qualities, in which 
th^ resemble each other^ -whilst^ there are other 
classes whose, masks of difference are very obvious, 
and possess . properties . pecniliar' to themselves. 
Their use in the system is distinct from- all the 
rest, and so are the aources fixxn which they are. de- 
rived. 

Besides containing a fuU view of die different fluids 
in their healthy state, Dr Duncan also delivers an 
equally comprehensive account of the' pathidogy of 
each, and descnbes the morUd afiEections to ii^ich 
they are liable^ 

Dr Duncan next proceeds to the consideration of 
the animal sdids. Though an apparent diversity, no 
doubt, exists among them, yet the princifdes oi which 
they are cc»nposed are nearly the same-^d^e d^er- 
ence chiefly b^ng occasioned by the proporticNOs of 
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tte snbatloifiieft which enter intoi tiwir cenpofittioii not 
bding:<tbe SQpie; . . 

The propertacsx>f miifoiikrfibre vie desciibed, and 
the prindpleS'Vhich have been detected m k>l^ di&- 
mieal msiyw, are. enumerated; The pellular menb- 
hnuveiB treated aflter a. sisiilar manner^ and ksiise 
pointed out. The va^ular system, oKBpiieheiiding 
the ort^es,. veina, .and lymfdiatifss^ ccme' under.re- 
viewv 13iev analogy that exists betwem the two fi»- 
mer is dienm,imd>tha|dienoina3a.of the thtee kinds 
of Tessds are ;caKefuUy delioeated. This department 
4?f the cmirse is concluded i^vkh an aecount of the &t 
and of the bones* It is proper to obsenre^.that the 
pathology^ of tthe solids ooonpies much of the Arofeek 
sor's attentioa in . the course, of. his pceleetiona iqwn 
them. 

After having fiiushed his gbeecvadons .upoa thl^ 
fluids and solids, the Doctor proceeds to pveleet upon 
the principal functions of the mastinaportant.oi^aiis 
of the human body. The fonner part may.be oon^ 
ddered as preparatory to this,, or at leastas paf\ring 
the way for the explanation of :mai^.of the animal - 
functions, whidi, independently of; thdir affoiding 
matter of curious observation to every person capable 
of reflection, are indij^nsibly necessary to be< ivdi tn>. 
derstood by every ona who proposes to pxoctise mej 
dicane, atid to undertake, the task of guarding the 
health and life of his fellow-creatuzes» 

These functions are niunerau^; . and although we 
know a few of the laws accordii^ ..to i/iihidi they are 
performed^ yet it does not admitof a doubt that our 
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infcrmatioii ya exceedingly limited, and llkat, fhcnigh 
it be probable that the labours of future phyinologists 
will tend greatly to accomplish a moare perfect ex* 
pocdtion of the nature of some of the functions df the 
human body, nevertheless, it is to be feared^ we shall 
not be allowed to penetrate into the innennost recesselB 
of nature^s secrets. 

Dr Duncan therirfore does not pretend to g^ve a 
satisfactory explanation of all the phenomena of the 
animal economy as they respect these functions, but 
rests satisfied with stating the facts as they are found 
to exist ; and at the same time, he deliyers such a 
xJtitcaj as seems to be the most probable, without 
presuihing peremptorily to determine the pcnnt. 

An innumeraUe multitude of curious and inte- 
resting facts are introduced, when treatingof particular 
functions. But the Professor is not contented with 
jsl mere list of insulated or detached truths which, how 
important soever in themselves, yet in that state, 
-could convey little instruction and less amusement 
to die young studait. Such a mass of loose uncon- 
nected facts, have rather a tendency to bewilder the 
mind, than to answer any valuable purpose. On tins 
account a good deal of reasoning is admitted. The 
<qpimans of different eminent physiologists ai'e brie%» 
but drcumstantially detailed, and the general prin- 
dple tqpon which they have attempted to expUn 
particular functions, is candidly critidsed. 

In this manner, Dr Duncan treats of digestion. 
The steps m this singular process are described^ as 
well as the antecedent and aceompetiying drcum- 
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stances which take place. The nature of atiment, 
and U> what it is subjected after it enters tbe sto- 
mach, and the means by which it is dissolved, are 
specified. The nature of chylification, or that 
power whidi is possessed by all ammals of assimilat- 
iiig certain substances which are introduced into the 
stomach, is illustrated ; and an inquiry is'instituted 
into the probaUe causes by which such an intimate 
eomUnation may be supposed to be effected. 

The doctrine of the circulation of. the blood, to- 
gether with the history of its discovery by the im- 
mortal Harvey, is explained in a manner which cai>- 
not fail to create the utmost interest in the mind of 
ev&j young person who has resolved to prosecute 
the study of medicine. To attempt an enumeration 
of the wonderful phenomena of the circulation in a 
brief sketch of this kind, would be very absurd. 

It may be observed, however, that the course of 
/die blood in the human body, the action of the heart 
and arteries, together with every circumstimce con- 
fleeted with these organs, in as far as the circulation 
is concerned, are accurately mditioned. In short, 
an examination of the arguments which have been 
advanced in favour of the muscles, &c. contributing 
their aid in promoting the circulation, is entered u{)on, 
and its extent is attempted to be ascertamed. The 
varieties which take place in the circulation, and the 
changes produced by it, are enumerated ; and not a 
circumstance is omitted to be mentioned, ill order to 
throw light upon the subject, whidi the most exten- 
sive reading upon medical subjects, much reflection, 
and long experience, can afford. 
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The oemstrcTMs J r^^pecdog^ the mode ia whidi 
the mxtritioiis flmdis. cohr^ed, is disicuased. The 
nature of seeietiony absorption^, and excretion, and 
the mean^. by which those functions are performed, 
axe described^ The uses, varieties, and defects in 
respiration are pointed out, as well as the. manner in 
which it :is performed: The tbdories upon. this. di& 
flcuit subject are eacamined^ which nilturall j leiads. to 
the inquiry, respecting, the nature and causa of aiuU 
nlalheaik* . THxe phenomena ^and use of muscular jno> 
-tion are next: attendedjto. - The senses-«»tbe nature 
of sleep and of- deatk—the peculiarities of. the mak 
and fcmak-w^nd a view of the diSkxesA stages, to 
winch the function lof generation may be referred^ 
cohdtide this part of the course. . 

'[Hie immense fund ^of miscellaneous^ useful, and 
interesting information contaoned imder every one of 
the heads'.which.havebeen mentioned, cui hardly be 
appcecktedy and exhibit a degree of ardour and in;- 
dustry in the venerable Professor, highly creditable 
both to his talents and his. character. Not to men- 
tion any other motive^ it shows how jealous he is 
that the pupils who attend his class should lose no 
(^[yportumty of improvement which at is in his 
power to aiBPord. 

The third and last branch of the institutions of 
medicine relates to general iherapeuticsy or the me- 
ihodus medendi. 

The Professor divides the articles of the methodus 
roedfindi inta twenty four classes, arranged under na- 
tural associations, or indqiendent- classes, such as 
emetics, cathartics, &c under each of which heads a 
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great yoriety of usefuV jpiactical^ as -mil as thaor^ 
cal informadon is conveyed^ weU worthy of the at- 
lendon of studaaU. 

Db W. p. Alison, as has been already meAtiooed, 
is poUeagu^ to Dr Duncan^ senior. Last year, when 
Dr Duncan, junior, (who^ had assisted his father) 
was admitted to the professorship of Materia Medico, 
this gentleman, who at that time was professor of 
medical jurisprudenee, was appcnnted by the Ho- 
nourable ^e Town Covmoil as his aueoessor* ^ 

During the illness of his near relation, the late ce- 
lebrated Dr Jjunes Gregory, Professor of the Prac- 
tice of Phyac in the Ujnyersity, Dr Alison, wholes 
tured for him, acquitted hinuself so nmch to Uie satis- 
faedon (^ the puMic, that it was universally agreed he 
was well entitled to any higher academical preferment 
which might occur. And it does not admit of a 
doubt that Dr Alison will fulfil the expectations that 
have been formed of him, now when he is called 
up(m to teach the Theory of Medidner^one of the 
most extensive and interesting departments in the 
whole rang@ of medical sei^ice^ 



lH^v^tixtt til W^m^^ 

PROFESSOR DR JAMES HOME. 

The practical chair in the University of Edin- 
burgh, was founded upon the 9th of February 17S6, 
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by the Honouiafale the Town Coundl. Perhaps no 
example is to be foutid in the history of any Univer- 
sity, of a sucession of as illustrious philosophers hav- 
ing for nearly a century been, without Miy interrup- 
tion, at the very head of their profession. 

J)r John Rutherford taught the Practice of Phy- 
Ac for forty years, and was the first who defivered 
lectures in the Infirmary on cUnical medicine. He 
was succeeded by Dr John Gregory, whose prema- 
ture death excited universal regret among all the 
lovers of virtuous men, and admirers of true geniu& 
Dr Cullen, unquestionably pne of the greatest j^y- 
sicians either of anci^t or of modem times, became^ 
upon Dr Gregory's decease sole Professor of the 
I^tice. For a few years before that event, they 
had taught the theory and practice alternately. 
His reputation contributed as much ^ if not more than 
that of any other person, to the extensionof the fame of 
Edinburgh as a school of medidne. • And lastly, the 
late Dr James Gregory, for upwards of thirty years, 
sustained the dignity and credit of that honourable 
station with undiminished lustre. 

The present excellent Professor Dr Home, had 
given undeniable proofs of his. ability to perform the 
duties of that function. For more than twenty years 
he taught with increasing reputation, the dass of 
Materia Medica in the University ; and last year he 
succeeded Dr Gregory. 

Perhaps there are few attempts more difficult of 
. execution than to form a consistent system of medical 
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science. At least, this' may be inferred from the 
little success which has attended the e£Ebrt8 of phy- 
sicians of the most distmguished genius* From the 
earliest ageiE^ at least in those countries where civil- 
ization had made any advances, and consequently, 
the healing art had become a separate profession, 
some rude attempts were made to systematize the 
small stock of knowledge that was possessed. The 
result of the labours of such persons was no doubt 
sufBdently defective ; but the endeavour to arrange 
whatever medical facts or observations were well es- 
tablished, was a laudable object of ambition. Little 
is known of the nature of those theories that were 
current in the early ages. ' 

In modem times, a great many systems of medi- 
cine have been invented. Some of them haive heea 
current for a longer, whilst others have tnaintained 
th^ popularity for a very short time ;— they might 
be rather called ephemeral. The authority ci Boear^ 
haave, whose sway in the European medical schools 
was tmbounded for a very long period, has been up- 
on the wane for the last forty years, in this country 
in particular. The bold enterprising genius of Cul- 
len, whose motto in medical science might have been 
^^ AtU inveniam, auifcuAam^ shook the pillars that 
supported the system of Boerhaave. His ^< First 
Lines of the Practice of Physic,^ produced a power- 
ful sensation, not in this country only, but through- 
out Europe. 

His popularity as a teacher of medicine induced 
great multitudes to resort to Edinburgh to obtain 
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the benefit of his iastzuotims^ These havhig b&- 
<»iiie ccnnrerts to the Cullenian doctrines^ spread 
them throughout the ciiriibied world* 

IfDrCxiHeB^s system, then, became so popukr.in 
i>tberooiintnes, it is not wonderful < that it should be 
doubly so in the Umvernty where it was invented, 
and so long taught. Accordingly, the late Dr Gre- 
gory, who had been X^uUen's pupil, and afterwairds 
has successor^ as has been already mentioned, never 
failed to reoonmiend the <^ First Lines,^/ as upon the 
whole the best syst^ai which had as yet beai.^ven 
to the world. Dr Gr^ory, nevertheless, could not 
subscribe to all the theories contained in that book* 

Dr Home has taught the class fqor one session, and 
hasgiven universal satisfaction. , The medical xprac- 
tieeHrfaklk ihe recommends is.; very, far indeed fixim 
bongfounded' upon the authority, of. any ^steiD^ 
builder. He^is aware,, however,, of the neoesnly of 
geaaeraSiy adhering to some one system injpreferenoe 
to aAotber. In the present state of medical. sctence, 
there is perhaps no Wjork under the nameof a sya- 
stem which it wpuld be safe to recommend in an^un-* 
qualified manner. The authors attempt to generalize 
too much, or to establish general princi{des, which shall 
be applicable to all cases^ But though, nunsy inge- 
nious and learned jdiysicians have oommitted this 
mistaken— a nustalqe ^hich has proved fatal. to the es* 
tablishm^t of many of their &vourite dogmas ; yet 
it may be doubted, whether there can be any radcmal 
or consistent practice, where theory is set at defi- 
ance. 
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Ihr Home follows anoddle course. Hu object is^ 
to collect all the well authentieated lads relative -.to 
the diseases of the hunMot body, as fully as possible^ 
and upon these to estdaKsh a methodof cure. Thui^ 
in treating (^ any particular dkease, he is carefill to 
mark its hktory afifaraathatisknown^its symptoms^ 
its progress and difSeireiit stages; and to point out 
that mode of treatment whidi appears to be approved 
of by experience, and as most likely, or best adapted 
to accomplish a cure. 

The number of facts which he has collected and 
arranged, respeetkig almost every disease^ is procti- 
gious. These, in the' course of his lectuves, he ap- 
plies with uncommon ad^iress ; and by exhibitii^ a 
clear and luminous view of the subject to the sto- 
dents, the most important and useft^ inAntaiationis 
commtmicated, and such' as ^is calculated :tOi^Urecl 
themwhat method of oni^ougkt tobp adcpted i^'iien 
they oome to engage in practiea ^ 

The disease* with which the^human^body is 4ifflic4- 
ed, are very numerous ; and the appearance which 
the same disease pveaents in different individuals, is 
perhaps as various in some of its ckoumstances, as 
the individuals who suff<^ under it. An ine:^periene« 
ed practitioner, therefore, is ^coeedingly apt to mi£^ 
take the nature of the disease ; and consequently, to 
adopt a mode of practice which, instead of being be- 
nefidal to his patient, may not only be attended with 
inconvemence or injurious consequences, but in the 
bsue may prove fatal. 

Dr Home, tb^efcnre, is most minute and particular 
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in describing all the s^rmptoms that accompany any 
disease of which he has occasion to treat. ^^ The art of 
discerning and distinguishing diseases,^ says Dr Cul- 
len, '' may be best attained by an accurate and com- 
plete observation of their phenomena, as these occur 
in concourse and in succession, and by constantly en- 
deavouring to distinguish the peculiar and inseparable 
concurrence of symptoms.'" This may, in a certain 
sense, be considered as the text which the Professor 
practically comments upon during the whole course. 
The necessity of diligently attending to theses ap- 
pearances as they present themselves, is strongly in- 
culcated upon the students, without which it is im- 
possible they can ever arrive at eminence in thdr pro- 
fSession, or ever be of any real service to those who are 
intrusted to their care, or have confided the preserva- 
tion of thdr lives to th^ judgment and discretion. 
It is possessing the faculty of discerning and distin- 
guishing diseases in a superior d^ree, that constitutes 
the characteristic difference between one physician 
and another. 

The arrangement of Dr Homers course is prind- 
pally, thou^ not altogether, founded upon that of 
Dr CuUen^s nosology. Besides the uncommon merit 
of that performance, .there are other inducements to 
pursue this method. The work is in the hands of 
every student, and in a certain light it may be looked 
upon as a text book. 

It would be impossible, in this {dace, to follow Dr 
Home through the wide range which he takes. Not- 
wUbstanding that the writers on nosology have be- 
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stowed much pains and labour in arranging the in- 
finite variety of diseases which assail mankind, and 
have divided them into genera and species, still thdr 
number is so great, that a mere list of their name? 
would fill a considerable space. 

The lectures delivered by the Professor of the 
Practice of Physic, are fiill of the most valuable iur 
formation to every student of medicine, and contain 
a body of practicsil experience upon that subject, de- 
serving of his lughest regard. 



PROFESSOR DR JAMES HAMILTON. 

The professorship of Midwifery was founded by 
the Honourable the Town Council, upon the 9th of 
February 1726. The first professor was Mr 
Joseph Gibson ; and he received his appointment 
upon the same day that the three first professors of 
medidne received theirs. 

The late Dr Thomas Young was a man of cona- 
derable abilities ; but during his time, the teaching 
in the class was almost entirely confined to the 
education of midwives. It was the late Dr Alex- 
ander Hamilton and his son, the present Professor, 
who, by their abilities and diligence, first brought 
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the dass into that liigh degrte of rq>titfttion, which 
k has now: far many years esqoyeA* Very few dtu- 
dents .cDBSider dieoMKlves to have had a complete 
■Mdical .education at the Umversntfr of Edinburgh, 
unless they have attended Dr Hamiltcnu 

Independently lof the prqniety and reasonable- 
ness of the thing, this has chiefly arisen from the 
doquence of the present Pmfe68or''s lectures, and the 
gt^quantily of information wMch' he contrives to 
introduce into them. 

The Doctor delivers two courses during the winter, 
and one during the summer session, each ot which 
lasts three months. The various circumstances that 
take place during the time of pregnancy are describ- 
ed, whether the female be in a state of health or 
disease. The proper treatment in both cases is 
pointed out. Absurd and injurious practices are 
reprobated that proceed from ignorance, and which 
the prejudices of the female herself, encouraged by 
the ffdly of others, often cherishes. These frequent- 
ly bring along with them the most painful and dan- 
gerous complaints. 

The precautions that are necessary, previous to^ 
and during the time of delivery, are stated. The 
mode of treatment after delivery is also circumstan- 
tiidiy delineated. It is well known that the situa- 
tion of females at that period is extremely critical, 
and that many, thiough ignorance^ carelessness, or 
rashness, entail on themselves misery, whilst others 
.throai^ the grossest losmanagement, forfeit their 



lives; whereas by pdrgbiiig a'differeiitilhie>Df ooiw 
duct, no sudh fatal oon8equeiioeBiirolddfaa?eenaued«' 

The diseases- to wkick -women are subject diw 
ring the time <Mf mirsiilg, are treated ofyami the pnv» 
per prerentives specified. 

The diseases of children dtirioq^ edily infimep' ax^ 
alao described, as weU'as the method' of coore; In 
short, nothing is omitted ^which^ bears ^the least xda* 
tion, either to the mother or the dlUd^in amedical point 
of laew, whether before, during the. thn^'of,; or after 
labour* 

In addition to the opportunities Aatr>geirtlenidki 
hare of priirate practice, there is a Lyiiqp^n fifo^i^ 
tal, of which Dr Hamilton is oidauuy pipfsician^ 
where the students^ have an o^portttnir^ in- iidtatiim, 
of practising themselyes, and in cases of difficult la- 
bour, witnesfflng the practice of the Doctor. 



PBOFESSOR DK ROBERT CHRISTISON. 

The pi:^)fe8Sor8hip of Medical Jurisprudeiwe was 
founded only a few yeai*s ago. BdTore that period, 
howevier, as soon as -Dr DuDcan, senior^ was elected 
professor ^f the theory of physic, (which took place 
upon 30th December 1789,) he d^veredat the end 
of the course a Jew lectures upon Medical Jurispru- 
dence, But finding that they extended' to. a greater 
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length than he had supposed, he af terwaids deliyer* 
ed a weekly lecture upon the subject. This he con- 
tinued to do, till the appmntmentdT his son, Dr Dun- 
can, junior, to be professor of that branch of science, 
superseded its necesnty. Thus Ihe public owes to 
the inde&tigable exertions of this zealous friend to 
the progress of medical science, the institution of this 
{Mrdfessorship in the University of Edinburgh. 

This is the only estabhshment of the kind in Great 
Britain ; but there are various sinular professorships 
on the continent ; in Germany in particular, where 
the study of law is much more systematically con- 
ducted than it is in this country, and, it may be add- 
ed, where writers on every species of jurisprudence 
are much more common. It is there called Medidna 
Forensis. . 

. The subject is of very considerable importance, 
and involves the determination of questions which 
are intimately connected with the peace, the happi- 
ness, and in many cases, even the very existence of 
dvil sodety. 

No person is so competent a judge of the causes 
which in all probability occasioned the death of an 
individual, as he who has studied medicine. It is on 
this account, therefore, that when a court of law or- 
dars the inspection of a dead body, one of the medical 
profesaon is always present; and a amilar thing 
takes place when those are examined who have re- 
ceived dangerous wounds. 

The questions which he who is acquainted with 
medical jurisprudence is sometimes tidied upon to 
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determine) are exceedingly various. Those, for in- 
stancsey that respect the examination of the body of a 
perscm deprived of life by hanging, drowning, suf- 
focation, or intoxication, &c. require comiderable 
experience and attention to the subject, before it 
can be determined, with any high degree of probfd>i- 
lity, whether violence has heen employed or not. It 
is also often difficult to determine eases of io&nticidcf , 
abortion, and rape. 

Agam, in civil courts, questions are often agitated 
respecting insanity, mania, mdiancholia, idiotism, 
pregnancy, whether feigned or concealed, &c. 

In consistorial courts, it is frequently required to 
determine respecting impotency, barrenness, herma- 
phrodites, &c. These, and many other questaons, 
sometimes become subjects of inquiry before courts 
of justice. 

Dr Christison is a young gentleman of very pro* 
inising talents ; and the public, as well as his friends, 
lo<^ forward with considerable expectation to his 
exertions. 



CUnkal fiSlttiitinf. 

The Profe^ors who deliver Lecturesi, on Clinical 
Medicine, during the winter, session 18SS-8, are 
Dr Duncan, junior, and Dr Houe. 
D 
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The following extract is taken from the History of 
the Infirmaiy, puhlifihed by order of the Managers 
in 177a— 

<< The Managers considering that the defect of Cli- 
nical Lectures in medical seminarieSy had often proved 
a ground of complaint, gave liberty to the professors 
of medicine to lecture on such cases of the patients 
as they should find most conducive to the instruetioa 
of the students. This was the oiily farandi waiting 
in the medical course ; and it may beoonddered as a 
practical illustration of what students have md by 
themselves, or heard in the difierent classes. The 
field from which the professor who hath the diarge 
of this department selects his patients, bang'an^le, a 
variety of curious and interesting dases may be sup- 
posed to present themsdves in the space of six 
months. To hear, and if students choose^ to cwa- 
mit to writing the histaries of these— their dail^ 
change of sjrmptoms-^die vaiaous prescBipttons-«-and 
a minute investigation of the whole in the subsequent 
lectures; seems to be all duit can be done for imtiaU 
ing them in the practice of medicine.^ 

It is only necessary to add, that the dass of Clinical 
Medicine assembles in the Infirmary on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at four o^dock, P.M. 
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€linital i^uvstvs. 

PBOFESSOR JAMES RUSSELL. 

Tke ProfaBflors of Medkdne^ either in rotation, tt 
Bcoordang to any private arrangement they may 
agree upon among themaelves, have, from a very early 
period of the history of the Infirmary, delivered 
clinicd lectures on medicine; but no clinical lec- 
tures on Surgery were delivered until a long time 
afterwards. 

A good many years ago, however, Mr James Bus* 
sell, a Member of the Royal CoU^e of Surgeons, was 
appointed Regius Professor of Clinical Surgery. This 
gentleman, whose abilities in the line of his profession 
are w^ known, had ever since, his appointment' dia* 
charged t^ duties of his office with uncommon skill 
and address.*— Sunilar rules apply to the Professor 
of CUsical Surgery, as have been mentioned regard- 
ing the medical professors. He is at hberty to select 
such patients as he may judge best calculated to oom- 
mumcate information to the students. These cases 
are \^osen with great jui%ment; and from the 
professor'*s long experience, and having a thorough 
knowledge of what is most condudve to promote 
among his pupils a love to the profession of which 
they Iiave made choice, every circumstance, whether 
it respect tenderness to the patient, or instruction to 
the spectators]^ is scrupulously attended to. 
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Students have no opportunity in this country of 
possessing equal advantages in improving themselves 
in the knowledge of Surgery, and witnessing the 
more difficult operations performed, as they enjoy 
by attending Mr Bussell. 

It is necessary to have attended Clinical Surgery, 
before a diploma from the Royal College of Sui^eons 
can be obtained. 



DnaiKO the late war, a Regius professorship of 
Mihtary Surgery was established in the Uxuver^ty. 
The gentleman who was ajqminted to the office /sent 
in his resignation a short time ago. It is therefore 
at present vacant. 

' According to the regulations of government, army 
and navy surgeons were at liberty to attend the class 
without paying any fee. Students not of that de- 
scription, paid the same fee as they did wh^ they 
entered any of the other medical classes. 
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III— FACULTY OF LAW. 



Cibll HaiD. 

PROFESSOR ALEXANDER IRVING. 

The professorship of Civil Law was founded in 
the year 1709. It cannot fail to excite surprise, 
that until this period, the Civil, or Roman law, was 
taught in no public senunary in Scotland. When 
Bkhop Elphingstone founded Kings College, Aber- 
deen, in 1494, a professor of Civil Law was appoint- 
'ed ; but though the o£Sce still exists, it has been a 
sinecure almost from the foundation. Scotish law- 
yers, until of late years, studied this branch of th^r 
profesnon abroad, doubtless from the conviction that 
proper instruction could not be obtained at home. 
The intimate connexion, however, that subsists be- 
tween the Scotish and the Roman law, renders it ex. 
traordinary, that the study of Roman jurisprudence 
had been so long neglected. 

Mr Irving was appointed Professor of Civil Law 
upon the 3d of February 1800. The gentlemen 
who attend his prelections principally consist, either 
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of such as propose to pass as Writers to the Sgnet, 
or to practice law at the Scotish bar. Unfortunate- 
ly for the study of the Roman law in this country, 
no certificate of having attended a regular course of 
lectures upon that subject is required by any of the 
public bodies connected with the law. The students, 
therefore, are destitute of that stimulus or motive to 
exertion which they might otherwise possess. It 
seems to be unaccountable, that when a similar 
^testimonial is absolutely indispensable before any 
cancKdate can be admitted a member of the other 
learned professions,' that nothing similar is demanded 
^m students of the law. To be an able dvilian is 
no ordinary acquirement. Tiie study of that great 
treasure of legislation to be found in the Justinian 
code, could not fail to reward any labour bestowed 
upon it. It .has a tendency to enlarge the views of 
the mind, and to sharpen the judgment, especially 
of a Scotish lawyer, seeing it is universally agreed, 
that Roman jurisprudence is the foundation of the 
law of Scotland. 

Mr Irving reads lectures to two sets of students. 
To the junior class he expounds the Institutes of 
Justinian, which contain the elements of Roman law, 
and were intended to be so by the Emperor, and 
those to whom, he assigned the ,task of drawing them 
up. Mr Irving makes use of the elegant work of 
Heineccius as a text book ; and therefore, in his 
commentary, he follows the arrangement which was 
adopted by that celebrated lawyer. The Prbfessor^a 
method is a very good one; he reads a paragraph 
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of Heinecdus in the original, and then comments 
^pon it in English. The length of the commentary 
depends upoa the passage ; if it require little illus- 
tration, it is of course short ; but if any difficulties 
occur, or if the Professor differ in opinion from the 
author, and it be necessary to state the grounds 
upon which that opinion is founded, he then enters 
at length into the argument, and shows how well ac^ 
quainted he is both with the code itself, and the most 
eqiinent writers on the Roipan law. 

Qne entile session is is^nt upon the Institutes. 
In learning or making oneself master of so extensive 
and complicated a subject as the Jurisprudence of a 
great nation, it is natural to expect to meet Vith 
d^culties which are not ea3ily solved. Accordingly, 
in interpreting the Justinian code, civilians of the 
most distingiushed abilities, and highest reputation, 
have differed in. opixnon, and the opposite factions 
have exerted all their talents and learning, each in 
vipdication of their, own peculiar sentiments. 

Upon some of those subjects of dispute, the most 
candid judges have declared it to be extremely dif- 
ficult to decide to which party the victory ought 
to be awarded Professor Irving is far from decline 
ii^ an examination of the pretensions of both sides ; 
but having rather in view the profit of his students, 
than an exhibition of his own acuteness, he discovers 
his judgment and good sense by briefly stating the 
arguments which have been employed, and giving 
his own opnion upon the point in debate, instead of 
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wasting ttme in attempting to reconcile indetermin- 
able questions. • 

His prel€«;tions in the second dass are on the Pan^ 
dects. This work was «o called by Tribcmian, the 
lawyer, and authoir of the compilation, from the 
great variety of subjects of whidi it treated. He 
was allowed ten, but he accomplished what he 'had 
undertaken, in four yt^urs. It was a work of incre- 
dible laboiur, for we are told tiiat the number of the 
volumes of the andent lawyers ^onounted to two 
thousand, and there were three hundred and ten 
thousand sentences. 

The Professor^s lectut^s upon the Pandects show 
~ great research and extent of reading on the subject 
he is called upon to teach. According to the taste 
of the present day, such disquisitions are extremely 
dry and uninteresting. The prolix and veibose 
commentaries of some German and Dutch lawyers 
have contributed to form this opinion, and to give it 
general currency. But to the enlightened and phi* 
losophical lawyer, the labours of these m«i are held 
in due esteem, in consequence of the seal and labour 
they have shown to illustrate the obscuri^s, and 
reconcile the inconsistencies of Roman 3uriq>nidence. 
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PROFESSOB GEORGE JOSEPH BELL. 

The jKofessorship of Soots Law was foundcid by 
the Honourable the Town Council, upon the 28th 
of November, 1 72S.* It must appear extraordinary, 
that before this time no attempt had ever been made 
to establish a professorship in the University, in 
which this most important branch of national juris- 
prudence might be taught, and an opportunity be 
afforded to a numerous and highly respectable class of 
students, of being instructed in a profession which 
involves the most essential interests of the commu- 
nity at large. 

Il'is true that lectures were delivered upon the 
Law of Scotland at the very beginning of the same 
cesitury, and perhaps much earlier^ by private indi- 
viduals. But this by no means superseded the pro- 
priety, and even necessity, of a public establishment 
for that purpose, in the University of a-city in which 
the national Courts of Justice were held. 

A similar tardiness in establishing professorships 
of Law, is by no means uncommon in other Uni- 
versities. There is no professor of Scots:Law in 
any other University in Scotland ; and lectures on the 
Laws of England first began to be delivered at 
Cambridge in 1800. Attendance on the Courts of 

^ Bower's Hist, of the Univ. vol ii p. 19^. 
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Law, seems to have been oonsodened in both coun- 
tries as the proper school at which experience in the 
practice oi the Law was to be acquired. This is 
undoubtedly the origin of what are called Inns cf 
Court in England. 

Though the institution bf a professorship of Scots 
Law be of so late a dat^ it must not be supposed 
that the study of the theory of Scots Law was alto- 
gether neglected. The books of Regiam Majestatemy 
together with the L^s Burgorwm^ and other trea- 
tises subjoined by Sir John Skene, the publiisher of 
them, are composed somethSi^ih the way of a system, 
but hardly deserve the name ; and besddes. Sir David 
Dalrymple has assigned very sufficient reasons for 
doubting the antiquity and authenticity of that 
work. 

Lord Stair seems to have been the first who at- 
tempted to compose Instkutions of the Law of Scot- 
land upon a systematic plsoi ; and his plan was very 
comprehensive, for he intended it as an entire system 
of the Law of Scotland, in regard to dvil rights. 

Sir George Mackenzie's treatise upon the same 
subject was still more comprehensive; for he prc^pos- 
ed a system of Scotish Law, both civil and crintunal. 

These were the only aids which the student pos- 
sessed, in order to obtain a knowledge of the Laws of 
his country. That is, these writings alone made 
pretensions to contain a complete system of law. 
The custom, however, was for the student to attach 
himself to some one of the ablest and best ^ployed 
advocates, to attend his consultations^ and be engaged 
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by him in arranging and analzying processes, not, 
then done by the agents or attorneys. 

Mr Bayne was the first professor of Scots Law in 
the University ; a!nd he puldished the heads of his 
lectures in a very abridged form. Lord Bankton 
published an Institute of the Laws of Scotland, in 
9 vols, folio. Mr John Erskine also composed a 
system of Scots Law, 'which is still considered as a 
standard work. Baron Hume, and the present Pro- 
fessor Bell, have both made valuable additions to the 
number of elementary treatises upon the Law of 
Scotland. 

The principles of the Law of Scotland are fo^nd- 
ed partly upon the Civil, and partly upon the 
Feudal Liaw; and the decisions of the supreme 
Court are sometimes regulated by the one, and 
sometimes by the other. Beddes, therefbre, an 
acquaintance with the Stttiutqn/ Law, which con:- 
sists of the statutes or acts of Parliament, it is ne- 
cessary that the student be also made acquainted 
with the reports or decisions of the Court of Session^ 
the supreme civil court. These are also consider- 
ed as Law, because the Judges, like all other courts 
of justice, very much respect their own decisions; 
and though they possess the power, they are not 
in the practice of receding from them, excepting for 
weighty reasons. In consequence of the importance 
of possessing correct reports of these decisions^ the 
Honourable the Faculty of Advocates, have, for a 
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ooaAiemVie number of years, appmated certain per- 
sons of that own body to collect these dedsions,^ 
which are published annually. 

Mr Bell is only commeninng his first course of 
lectures. His reputaticm, however, as an eminent 
barrister, and the satbfiiictory proofs he has giren to 
ijie world, by his^ publications on Law, afford the 
most Donvindng proofs of the aUfity with which he 
will discharge the duties of a public lecturer, not- 
withstanding that coipparatively only a very short 
. liQie has intervened between his being appointed to 
the professorship and the usual commencement of 
th^ session. 

The view which the Professor has taken of his 
subject is very extensive. It includes the discussion 
of every principle of Scotish jurisprudence ; and the 
arrangement whidi he has adopted is admirably fitt-^ 
ed to convey clear and accurate ideas of the subject 
to his hearers. 

It would be impossible to give even a tolerable 
€dea of the many different heads into which the law 
of Scotland is necessarily divided. But it may be 
said, without fear of ccmtradiction, that he who at- 
tends Professor Bellas lectures, with that d^ee of 
diligence which their importance demands, will find 
his pains well rewarded. And as it is the only 
course of lectures upon Scots law which is delivered, 
no practitioner of the law, in how distant soever a part 
of the country he may resolve to carry on business/ 
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can daim the oonfidenoe of his cbenta with any de- 
gree of pro{Hnety,yho has not taken the advantage 
of attending Mr Bell'^s instructions. 

Thedassiras originaQy institiated for ^< qt^lify. 
ing wiitera to his Majest^s Signet^ It is needless 
to add} that hiwyers of every descr^tiim ar^ eai^ect- 
ed, and find it their interest to enrol themsdves iw 
students under Mr Bell ; and that no one can bead* 
nntted a member of any of the respectable oorpora- 
iions connected with the Court of Session^ or any of 
the inferif»r courts of law^ without having likewise 
done so. 
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PROFESSOR ROBERT HAMILTON. 

Thx professorship of Public Law, or of the law 
of nature and nations, was founded upon the 7th of 
November 1707. 

~ Natural jurisprudence has engaged the attention 
of philosophers in every age of the world, Sodety 
dcHik) not exist in its most barbarous state, without 
being in possesi^on of some general maxims or laws, 
founded on human nature, and derived from those 
necessary relations which naturally arise from men as- 
sociating together* To reduce society to its primary 
elements, and to delineate those rules according to 
which the conduct of its members ought to be direct- 
ed in the management, both of their private and pub> 
lie affairs, has been a favourite subject of investi- 
gation among speculative men. It exercised the ge- 
nius of Plato and Aristotle among the Greeks, and of 
Cicero among the Latins. Cicero'*s treatise De Le- 
gibtu has been transmitted to us in a very mutilaU 
ed state. ' The few quotations from his work De Re^ 
publica have induced the most competent judges to 
form a high idea oi its excellence ; but the fragments 
are so few, that it has only excited their regret that 
the speculations of so great a master upcmsointerestr 
ing a subject, should have perished by, the hand of 
time. 

It ^as 'the celebrated work of Grotius Dejure beUi 
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ac pads, however, which, in modem times, first 
strongly dhrected the attenticm of philosophers to the 
subject. It produced almost instantaneously the 
most extraordinary effects, and to which nothing n- 
milar is to be found in the history of the European 
seminaries of learning. Frofessordiips were establish- 
ed in the most celebrated Universities, in order to ex- 
pound the dioctrines it contained ; and the most learn- 
ed men of the age wrote commentaries upon it. 

The most ^inent of the successors of Grotius was 
Samuel Baron de Puffendorff. His Elements of 
Universal Jurisprudence were first published at the 
Hague in 1660 ; and again in 1684 he published the 
same work, but greatly enlarged. It is composed 
upon a much more extensive plaii than that of Gro- 
tius, and is more methodical. Upon the whole, his 
sentiments are more enlarged and philosophical. Gro- 
tius had unquestionably the distinguished merit of 
drawing the attention of the public to this interesting 
ln*anch of philosophy. Nevertheless, it exceeds the 
efforts of an individual to form so comprehensive 
views upon any system of sdence, and in which so 
many different facts must be regarded, as to preclude 
any future improvement. 

Mr Erskine, afterwards Lord Justice Clerk, was 
a)pp(nnted the first Professor. How many comrses of 
lectures he delivered, is not known. This professor- 
ship very early became a sinecure — ^for whaj reason 
it is difficult to say. Mr Macdnochie, afterwards 
Lord Meadowbank, read the last lectures that were 
delivered upon this subject in the University. This 
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was in 1779 aiid 1780 ; for he only gave lectures for 
two sesdons. Mr Hamilton, the present Prolesscn*, 
has never lectured. 

No one is competent to be admitted Professor of 
Public Law, or the Law of Nature and Nations, un- 
less he be a member of the honourably the Faculty of 
Advocates. 



8^ 



IV.— THiEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 



PJftOF. REV. WILLIAM RITCHIE, D.D. 

The Church of Scotland have enacted, That be^ 
fore any candidate for the holy ministry can obtain a 
license to preach, he must have gone t}ux>ugh a regu-^ 
lar course of study at some Univeraty. The clasaea 
that must be attended, and the number of years to be 
spent in the study of theology, as well as the previous 
preparation, before being admitted to the Divinity 
Hall, are marked out with the utmbst precinon. 

When a student appUes to the Professor of Divini- 
ty to be enrolled a member of the Divinity Hall, it 
is necessary that he produce certificates from the dif- 
ferent Professors of having r^ularly attended the 
classes of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, and Natiural Philosophy ; and to have 
spent in the study of these different branches of 
knowledge three years at the least. 

Beddes, it is also enacted, << That no student shall 
be entered upon the roll of any Professor of Divinity, 
unless he shall prod^ce to the said Professor a certin. 
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ficate firom the minister of the iuirish m whidi he has 
Ins usual residence ; or, in his absence, en* dutti^ a 
vacancy in said parish, from some neighbouring HU- 
nister, bearing that his character is suitable to his 
views ; together with a diploma of Master d Arts, 
or certificates from the seva-al PrdEesson of Pfailo* 
soj^y under whcmi he hath studied, from which it 
may be clearly ascertained, that in some Utdjersity 
or Universities, he hfiEdi gone fiuwogh a full course 
of philosoj^y, in some winter sessions of College pre* 
ceding that in which the certificates are produced.^ 

The act then proceeds thus:-—" The General 
Assembly do likewise hereby ordain, that all stu- 
dents who have been enrolled by professcnrs of divi* 
nity in the manner prescribed by this act, shall ooo- 
tiiiue to proseeute the study of £vinity for the term 
of fflJc sessions. Provided always, That if any stu* 
dent hath given regular attendance in the Divimty 
Hall during three sesskms, his course shall be con* 
sidered as completed in four sessbns ; an^that if he 
hath ^ven regular attendance in the Hall during^ 
two sessions, his course, shall be considered as com* 
pleted in five sesoons. And the Assembly do fur^ 
tfaer orda^. That in each of these cases, students 
shall be enrolled by the professors during the several 
sessions of thw respective courses, and deliver in 
the Divimty Hall, in the manner herein afterwards 
provided, an exegesis in Latin, on some ccmtroverted 
head in IXvinity> a homily in English, an exercise 
and addition, a lecture on some large pcnrtion of 
Scr^ture^ and a popiilar sermon, together with such 
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o|]ier«Kera06s ts Ihe pit^essors shall think proper 
to prewaibcw And the Assembly further enact and 
dadare. That a stud^t is entitled to apply to the 
Prafes8(Mr for his certificates, that he may be propos* 
ed f(»> txiaby and that the preliminary steps may be 
taken by the Presbytery during the currency of the 
last session of his course, as above described ; with 
tins linatation, that if the said last session is to be 
cbdmcd as.a sesdon of r^ular attendance, he shall^ 
tevBrd the concluskm thereof, obtain a new. certifi> 
cate oi his attendance during its currency, and pro-, 
ducethe same to die Ffesbytecy or Synod.^ ^ 

^< Professors of Divinity are required to attend, as 
much as drcumstanoes ma^ permit, to the conduct 
of such students as are under their our^ and, as far . 
as they find it practicable, to insbt that every stu^ 
dent shall deliver his first discourse some time dur« 
ing his second aesiaon at tiiie latest, and the reanain^ 
der of his discourses at such periods as may enable 
him to deliver the whole of them before the end of 
January of. the last session of his course.^ 

<< When a student is proposed to any Presbytery 
in order to be taken upon trials, the Presbytery 
shall be alone, and the motion for that purp^ shall 
lie upon the table till their next ordinary meetings 
In the meantime, the Presbytery shall ^point the 
memba- by whom the student has been proposed, to 
lay before the said meeting the certificate or certifi- 
cates in favour of the student ; to desire him to at- 
tend the same, and to inform him, that prefviously 
to the meetings he ou^it, as far as circumst^ces 
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may permit, to wait on such misisters of the Presby^ 
tery as have not formerly had an opportunity of con- 
Versing with him in private.*" 

<<When the time appointed for considering the 
motion is arrived, the Presbytery shall strictly ob- 
serve the following regulations : — 

" 1st, The Presbytery shall be alone^ while they 
are employed in discussing the several prelimina- 
ries respecting students who are proposed for trials 

" 2d, They shall require satisfyii^ evidence, that 
every student who is proposed for that purposcii has 
completed the 21st year of his s^, 

^^ 3d, No student shall be admitted to trial, unless 
he produces to the Presbytery a certificate or cer- 
tificates from tlie professor or professors of divinity 
under whose tuition he hath studied, bearing, that 
he habh prosecuted his studies, and delivered his dis- 
courses in the manner prescribed by this act ; and 
that his conduct, as far as consists with the know- 
ledge of the said professor or professors, has been in 
every respect suitable to his views in life. And the 
Greneral Assembly do likewise hereby enact. That the 
Presbytery shall record at full length the said certifi- 
cate, or certificates in their minutes : And it is here- 
by enacted and declared. That the student having 
lodged such certificate, or certificates, shall be en- 
titled to obtain extracts of the same, if demanded. 

" 4th, No Presbytery shall receive any stud^t 
upon trials, unless they are satisfied that he is of 
good report ; sound in his principles ; pious, . sober, 
grave, and. prudent in hig behaviour ; of a peace* 
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able disposition ; and well affected to the Happy esta« 
blidiment in this kingdom, both in church and state. 
And, that the Presbytery may proceed with all 
due caution in a matter of such peculiar impor- 
tance, they shall not agree to the motion in behalf of 
the student, unless his residence during the year 
preceding, has been chiefly within their bounds, or 
he shall produce • sufficient testimomals from the 
Presbytery, in whose bounds his residence has 
ebkAy been during that term, bearing that his cha- 
racter 19 such as is described in the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence of this paragraph, and recommend- 
ing him in these respects, to the Presbytery before 
whom the proposal is made, as a proper person to be 
entered upon trials. 

" 5th, The Presbytery shall not agree to the mo- 
tion in favour of the student, unless they are satis- 
fied, that he has made a competent degree of profi- 
ciency in those several branches of knowledge which 
are necessary to enable him to be an useful preacher 
of the gospel. And the General Assembly ordain, 
that the Presbytery, in order to procure full infor- 
mation in this respect, shall examine the student 
strictly, and privately, on his knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, and of Philosophy and 
Theology. 

" 6th, If, after these preliminary steps have been 
taken, the Presbytery shall be of opinion that the 
student is duly qualified in these several particulars, 
they shall record this opinion in their minutes, and 
order their derk to write letters to the several Pres- 
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fayitaies within the bemuds of the provinriii SynoA^ 
• two kalendar months at least before the meeting of 
the same, informing them of die Presbjtery^s inten« 
tion to take the student upon public trials^ and 
bearing, that the certificate or certificates in his fa^ 
your, which are required by this act, have been re- 
gularly laid before them. But it is hereby provided, 
That within the bounds of such Synods as meet 
only once a^year, a student may be entitled to 
have these circular letters written half a-year sooner 
than would be otherwise competent.** 

" The General Assembly do likewise hereby en- 
act and declare. That, at the request of the student, 
it shall be competent to any Presbytery to transfer 
the receiving of the public trials, or any parts there- 
of, certifying to the Presbytery to which the trans- 
ference is to be made, that the various preliminary 
steps have been taken according to the directions of 
this act ; and that such parts of the public and pri- 
vate trials as have been already gone through have 
been recrived with approbation. 

*< If a student have studied, either in whole or in 
part, in Protestant Univerrities, which are not within 
the bouflds of this Church, he shall, when he is pro- 
posed to any Presbytery for trials, be required to 
produce satisfying testimonials from the professors of 
divinity in said Universities; and the time which 
these professors shsdl certify to have been employed 
by him in studying divinity under their tuition, shall 
be computed in the same manner as if he had prose- 
cuted his studies in any of the Universities within 
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tbe bounds of this Chiudi. But it. is hereby pio* 
iddedt that na studeiKb in such cucumstancea shall be 
admiUed even to those private trials whidh are i^ 
pointed to be taken before the writing of the circu- 
lar letters, sooner than six kalendar juonths after his 
arrival in Scotland.^ 

^< The General Assembly cnrdain. That if a Pres- 
bytery propose to. take a student upon public trials^ 
and have with Uiat view written thexarcular letters 
as is herein required, public intimation thereof shall 
be made at some diet of the next meeting of the pro- 
vincial sjrnod, which shall not be the last diet there- 
of ; and the Fredbytery Cl^k is hereby required to 
transnut to the Synod Clerk an extract of the certl- 
ficate (XT certificates la^ before the Presbytery in fa*- 
vour of the student, in order that the same may be 
produced at this diet of the Synod. And it is like-i. 
wise hereby ordained. That at some subsequent diet 
of the Synods particular inquiry shall be made^ whe*^ 
tb^ any of the members of the Court has any obje^. 
ti<m to offer against the student being entered upon 
puUic trials : And that the Synod then, taking into 
oonndaration the extract produced, and the whole of 
the case, shall judge of the expediency of allowing 
the Presbytery to admit the student on trials ; or if 
in any case the Presbytery derk shall fail to transmit 
the extract of the certificates above mentioned, the 
student may produce to the Synod, by himself, or 
by any member of the Court, the extract of the same, 
which by this act he is entitled to obtain. 

<^ If the Synod shall aUow the student to be taken 



upon public triais, the I^^sbytery shall proceed 
theran ivkh all conTeniait speed : And tbe Assem- 
blj appoint the folloiraig trials to be taken of the 
student, and in the order herdin menjdoned>— 
1st, Catech^ac trials on dbvimty, chronology, and 
church history; Sd, A trial on the Hebrew and 
Greek languages ; 3d, An exegeas in Latin <mi some 
controverted head in diviiuty ; 4th, A honaly in 
English; Sth, An exercise and addition; 6th^ A 
lecture on some large portion of Scripture; 7th, A 
popular sermon : It being understood, that, if the 
Presbytery see cause, they may examine the student 
upon the subject of these several discourses. 

*^ The Student having gone through the several 
trials vribich are mentioned in the immediatdy pre- 
ceding section of this act, the Presbytery are <«dain- 
ed to proceed in the following order : 

*^ Ist, They shall, deliberately and seriously, take 
a coiyunct view of the whole trials ; and if they shall 
be ol opinion, that the student is not properly qua- 
lified to perform the duties incumbent upon a preadher 
of the gospel, they shall by no means grant him a 
license in his present drcumstances. 

" 2d, If, upon this review of the trials, the Pres* 
bytery are fully satisfied therewith, they shall record 
this ofnnion in their minutes. 

<^ 8d, The Presbytery shall then propose to the stu- 
dent the questions that are appointed to be put to 
aU who pass trials by Act 10. Assembly 1711, and 
require him to subscribe the Formula which is pre- 
smbed by the said act And the General Assembly 



strictly proihilnt all Presbyteries from licensing any 
student to preach the gospel, who shall not give «c- 
I^cit and satisfying answers to these questions^ and 
subscribe the said Formula, 

4th, The Presbytety dball order the Act of As- 
sembly 1759, i^ainst Simoniacal practices^ to be read 
to^e student in th^r presence. 

« Lastly, The Presbytery shall appoint their Mo- 
derator to license the student to preach the gospel, 
and order their clerk to furnish him with an extract 
of his license. 

" For the better observance of this act, the Gre- 
neral Assembly ordain, 1st, That it shall be printed 
among their other printed acts ; Sd, That it shall be 
priiited by itself, in some convenient form ; 3d, That 
a copy €^ this separate edition shall be transmitted 
to each Professor of Divinity in the Universities of 
Scotland : And that the said professors shall read 
the same in their respective Halls once at least during 
every session, and at such times as they have 
reason to expect the attendance of the greatest num. 
her of students for that session ; And, kuU^y That a 
copy of the same edition shall hkewise be transmitted 
to the Clerks of each Synod and Presbytery within 
the bounds of this Church ; and that the said Clerks 
shall keep the same along with their minutes, and 
bring it up to each meeting of their respective courts, 
for the use of their members.'' 

The following recommendation respecting the pro- 
moting of theological learning was issued by the 
Assembly of 1809. 

£ 
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nected with the best iDterests of the Churchy than 
the un^rovement of those who are in a course of 
preparation for becoming imnisterB ct it ; and that 
it is of the utmo^ importance they should make 
theological liteifature, not a secondary, but the first 
and chief subject of their study; and conadering 
that th^ law respectkig the lioensdng of proba- 
tioners, shortens the ]f>eriod of study ^ when regular at- 
tendance is ^ven, the GreHeral Assembly, with the 
design of following out the meaning of this provision^ 
and making students of (fivinltj embrace every op- 
portunity of improvement which the Umversities 
afford, where they give such attendance, hereby 
most earnestly recotnmend to all Presbyteries, tliat 
when students apply to be taken on trials, as having 
given regular attendance, they shall require from 
them o^rtifieates of thar havii^ attended all the 
professors of divinity who regularly deliver kctures 
in the Universities where they have studied, whether 
these lectures be d^vered by those professors^ 
usually d^Mnninated Profess(»:s of Divinity, or of 
Church History; atid likewise of their having at- 
tendsd the professcnr oi Hebrew, at least for one 
Ses^on. 

" The General Asseiiitiy having taken this over- 
ture into their serious consideration, unaivmously 
approved thereof; and did, and hereby do most 
eamesdy recommend the same to idl the Presbyteries 
of this Chtnrck aecordingly. And with the design of 
^making this their recommendation compl^y known, 



the Assembly ordain, that it be printed in a oomioo* 
dious form, and transmitted to the several Presby- 
teries ; and also^ that a copy be sent to every Theo- 
logical Professor in the different Univ^isities of Scot«> 
land, to be read by him, at some convenient time 
towards the beginning of each Session^^ 

It appeared to be impioper to interrupt the course 
of the narrative respecting students of divinity, 
otherwise it would have been tkecessary to have in- 
sarted some eSLplanations, without whidi strangers 
could not fc»rm a just idea respecting the manner 
in which the business of the Divinity Hall is con- 
ducted. 

When a student is enrolled by the Professor, he 
pays Tea shillings Sterling, which sum is chiefly ap- 
pn^priated to the purchasing of such books as ap- 
pear to the Professor to be most needed by the pupils 
tmder his care. It may be remarked in passing, that 
the Divimty Hall Library is quite a different establish- 
ment form the Public Library of the College. At 
what time it began to be a separate establishmenit, is 
not exaictly abc^tained. The students have the 
£berty c^ taking out two volumes. The collection 
is well stored with books upon «very departmeilt of 
lita:iUure, and is not alone confined to those whidi 
relate to Theology. 

Dr Bitchie's course of Lectures on Theology jhto- 
perly arrange themselves under two heads ; the first 
cmitaining systematic divimty, or an illustratiGai of 
the system. Though no text book be empldyed by 
him, yet the plan he has adopted may be considisred 
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as founded upon the standards of the Church, or the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, which every can- 
ditate for a license is required to sign, before he can 
obtain it. The Professor'^s sentiments are very or^- 
thodox ; and the expoffltion which he ^ves of Scrip- 
ture doctrine, is much circulated to communicate the 
most important infcMmation to the students. The 
Professor also regularly examines them upon the 
lectures they have heard; ^md this is conducted in 
^udi a way as to afford every advantage to those who 
are anxious to acquire correct views respecting the 
Christian revelation. 

Critical lectures are also delivered upon select pas- 
sages of Scripture, any difficulties that occur, are 
solved, and nothing is omitted which can communi- 
cate accurate sentiments to his pupils. The lectures 
embrace a vast variety of different subjects ; and 
the Professor studies that the whole system shall be 
illustrated in the course of four sessions, the term ap- 
pointed by the Church for regular attendance at the 
Hall. 

The discourses also delivered by the students are 
criticised, and any improvement, either in regard to 
method, style, or manner, candidly pointed dut. 
The number of the members of the Hall has much 
increased of late years, which has greatly added to 
the labour connected widi the office. The Professor 
has a 4}iscrotionary power of sustaining or refusing as 
a piece of trialany discourse that may be delivered ; 
but this, of course, is 4ised with great dehcaey and 
moderation. 
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PROF. BEV. HU&H MEIKLEJOHN, D.D. 

The professorship of Ecclesiastical History was 
founded in 170S. This was the first Regius pro- 
fessorship, not in Edinburgh only, but in any Scot- 
ish Univeidty. The Rev. Dr Meiklejohn at pre* 
sent holds that chair ; and his commission from the 
King styles him second Professor of Divinity. 

The course of lectures delivered is exceedingly ex-* 
tensivey and contains a most complete history of the 
Church. They are not limited to a historical narra* 
tive of events that have come to pass ; but in the dis«- 
ousaons which are introduced, there are few doc& 
trinea of revdation which do not come under review. 
The care and anxiety which the Professor expresses 
to be of the most essential service to his students, is 
very exeipplary. A greater number of lectures are 
given than ever were delivered by any of his prede- 
cessors. He has also introduced the practice of ren* 
quiring' each student during the course of the session^ 
to deliv^ a discourse, which he carries h<nne, and, if 
necessary, makes his observations and corrections 
upon it. This custom has been of essential service to 
bis pupils ; and Dr Mdklejohn has the sole merit of 
projecting the plan, and carrying it into effect. 

The manner in which the business of the class is 
conducted, is much adapted to cherish a taste for 
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theological learning. And every student must have 
at least attended one course of lectures previous to 
being proposed for trials for license. 



PROF. REV. ALEXANDER BRUNT0N,D.1>. 

A Professor of Hefarev vrem appointed at a rery 
earlystageof thehiBtoiyof theUnivemtj; because 
an acquaintance with that language was necessary to 
understand the Old Testament. For many years 
the late Professor Robertson, who read Hebrew with 
the pomU^ made various efforts to encourage a taste 
for Hebrew literature in the College ; but they were 
all ineffectual-*-few students having the courage or 
perseverance to undergo the drudgery of making 
themselves masters of the Masoretic punctuation. 
The late Dr Moodie, who taught without the points, 
succeeded in reviving the knowledge of this sacred 
language ; and his successor Dr Brunton, has zeal- 
ously prosecuted the aocompliidmient of the same 
object. 

«< The G^eral Assembly have enacted, that none 
be licensed to preach, or be ordained to the ministry, 
unless they ^ve good proof of their understanding 
the Greek and Hebrew : And it is recommended to 
all candidates for the ministry to study also the other 
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oriental languages, especially the Chaldaic and 
Syriac, as far as they can«^ 

Dr Brunton has been indefatigable in cherishing 
among the students a passion for the cultivation of 
oriental literature. His endeavours have been at- 
tended with wonderful success. Certain honorary 
rewards are voted by the students, and presented to 
such as have distinguished themselves during the 
session. And from his admirable method of teach^ 
ing, it does not admit of a doubt that much greater 
attention will be paid to the study of Hebrew than 
has been done in times past. The good effects of 
his exertions are abeady sensibly felt in tbis» part of 
ibecountiy. 



The Regulations, Notices, and various other particu* 
lars respecting the University, are to he found in the sub-' 
sequent pages. — The Author mas unwUling tointrodi$^^ 
them into the narrative. 
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Ediniurgh, l^h Nov. 189.Z. 
[The Royal College of Surgeons havings since this 
work zffosjmnted qffi, issued a new set ofRegu- 
laHons Jbr Qmdidates' Jbr Diplomas, applicable 
to all JpprenUees whose mcfewtures shall conu 
mence after Ist Jamuiry ISfiSy they have been 
priftted subseque^ffy, (mdanre inserted before page 
105.— 7%e generaH prdJmmoffy cbservatiijns by 
the Royal College, and^the Regulations ^18S1» 
wiU bejfimnd at page 13S, et 0eq.] 



C0UB8E OF STUDY. 

CaIlclidates^for S,ur^bqal Dif^onw mudt have fol- 
lowed their studiea io some. Uniyersity, es School of 
Medicine of reputation, under ProfesscHcs in 0ueb 
University, or under Teafohf^ib- who are Fellows or 
Licentiates of the Colleges of Physicians or Surgeons 
of London or Dublin, Fellows of the CoU^s-of 
Physicians or Surgeons of Edinburgh, or Members 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons^of Glas- 
gow, and who are resident within the precincts of the 
College or Faculty to which they respectivdy belong. 
Every Candidate must produce certificates of his 
having attended the instructions of the above de« 
signed teachers for. a period of three or more winter 
sessions, in the course of which time he must have 
attended lectures on 

Anatomy, 

Chemistry, 
. Institutions,' or Theory of Medicine, ' 

Practice of Medicine, 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
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Clinical Surgery, 
'^ Midwifeiy, • • 

Materia Bfedioai . 

The. Candidate must likteiAriae have attended a 
PuUi^ Hospital for at le«it one y^ar.* 

&KGUI.ATI0NS. 

The days of examination are the first and third 
Tuesdays of iSYery month. > 

No Candidilte will be admitted to. examination 
before the third Tuesday of Maidi of his last yearns 
course of study. 

Ap[4icatiohs for examination must be made to the 
President of the Royal Cdlege, two days previous 
to *the day of examination. 

Candidates for Diplonms, on applying to th^ 

*'Tli^ aboi^ Bi#iliu»n it mtk-'iaiiaait to kppiy to 'die ^pMndces 
of rcf;ulas pnu^tiopeni,. whose indentures oommenoe before Ist J«. 
mLBiy 1823, as to whom the fomler regulation shall still he under- 
atoda as the rulef mmel^, That crny Candidate who Jbaa scvved jui 
ajq^renticeship to a regular practitioner of three or more years, must 
produce certificates of his havmg attended the ihstlrudtiolis of theabdre 
designed teaehersi for a period of* two or more winter sesnoo^ diuring 
which time he must have attended lectures on 

Anatomy, 

Cbemiatzy, . . 

Institutions, or Th^oiy of Medicine, 

Practice of Medicine,' ' ' 

; PiinsiplesaniJ^rtctKeof SurgCKfi: 

Clinical Surgery, , 

Midwifery. 
The Candidate must likewise have attended a ^PtiUklloepital for 
at least oiie year. 

Notwithstanding this indulgence granted to Apprentices whose in- 
dentures are enteral intd before lat January 18SS, it is earnestly re. 
commended to all nuch Apprentices to avail themselves of any oppor- 
tanity of increasing their knowledge by studying ail additional winter, 
and by attending a oourse^^of Materia Medica. • 
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Preudent for examination, are inquired to presenti 
along with their tickets and certificates, and if Af^- 
prentices their discharged indenti^es, a Written 
stalenmk, cbnt^ning their names, ages, and coun- 
tries, and a list of the Classes and Hosfntals they 
have attended during each several year of the period 
they have studied. If Apprentices, they must also 
state the names of the persons with whom they have 
served, lUid the dates of their indentures, and the 
time for which they were bound. 
• I^nted forms for the above statement will be 
furmshed to each applicant, #hich he ^wiU be requir- 
ed to fill up and sign ; and to which wUl be prefixed 
a letter from the President authorizing the Exami- 
nators to take him on trial. 

The fees payable to the funds of ^e CoUege 
must be lodged t)efore examinalaon, in the hands of 
the Treasurer, who will grant a re<seipC for the same, 
to be annexed fo the Piresideilt^i letter. ' 

' The fees will^ be returned to unsuccessful Candi- 
dates, whose names wiH b^ concealed. 

Unsuccessful Candidates will be remitted to their 
studies, for a period to 1)0 determined by the judg- 
ment of the Examinators. 

Grentlemen who have received IKplomas miy, 
on applying to the Pread^ntj receive Certificates 
of their bmg quahfied to serve a$ Asristant Sur- 
geons in the Royal Navy. - 

The Prendent, if he judges it proper, can order a 
meeting on any day, at tlie request of a candidate ; 
but, in that case, every candidate so requesting must 
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pajr Two l^iuneas in additicm to the customary fe^'; 
and tbia money is not returned to him in the erent 
of his being rejected. ^ 

Apprentices of Fellows of the Royal College pay 
no fees to its funds for diplomas or certificates^ -, 

Fee$paid to the Fund$ of the Bqgal CaUeg^. 

JPor a diploma, the sum of one hundred marks 
Scots, or five pounds, eleven shillings, one p^nny one 
third, sterling. 

For the certificate of an assistant-surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, the sum of nineteen shillings and six^ 
pence sterling. 

Fees payable to ttie Clerk. 

For a diploma to a student or apprentice; ten 
^hillings and sixpence sterhng; beades nine shillings 
and axpence, as the expense of vellum, wax, &c. 
for the diploma, and box wherein it is contained. 

For a certificate to an assistant^surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, three shillings i^erling. 

FeespaycMe to the Officer. 

For a diploma, three shillings; or, if he takes 
cfaairgc of getting the diploma signed by all the exa- 
minators, ^ve shillings sterling. 

For the certificate of an as»stant-surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, one shilling. 

By authority of the Royal College, 

(Signed) Wm. WOOD, President. 
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KEGULATIONS, NOTICES, &c% 



Edinburgh CoOegej Dec. 1, 18S1. 

REGULATIONS FOB PASSING MASTER OF ABTS.~ 

After conndenng a repent from the Faculty of 
Arts, the Sekatus Academicus enacted, 

1. That, except on extraordinary occadons, after- 
wards mentioned. Masters of Arts be made twice 
a-year only. 

% That the Candidatesfor die Degree give in 
their names to the Dean a fortmght before the third 
Saturday of Decembw, and the last Saturday of 
March. 

3. That they be examined by each Member of the 
Faculty, a week at least b^ore the Faculty recom- 
mend them, if they be found qualified, to the Sena- 
tus Academicus. 

4. That the Members of the Faculty meet in the 
Upper Library, at noon, on the third Saturday of 
December, and the last Saturday of March, annual- 
ly, to determine which-of the Candidates shall be re. 
commended to the S^natUs Academicus, as qualified.^ 
in their opinicm, to obtain the Degree of Master of 

Arts. 

* 

5. That no one be admitted a Candidate till he 
has attended a University four regular Sesdons. 

. 6. That a regular course of Literature, compre- 
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bending Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Moral and Natural Philotophy, be required. 

7. That Candidates from other Umveraties pro- 
duce certificates of having attended the requinte 
Classes. 

8. That extraordinary cases be first referred to the 
Senatus Academicus, before the Candidate be exa- 
mined by the Faculty of Arts. 



Q. F. F.Q. S. 

STATUTA SOLENNIA 

OE 

DOCTORUS IN MEDICINA GRADU 

II) ACADEMIA EDIKBUB6£)7A 
CAPBSSENDO^ 

A FACULTATE MEDICA PROPOSITA, 

ET IN POSTEHUM 

JUBENTE SENATU ACADEMICO 

OBSERVANDA. 
I, 

Njbmo ad DOCTORATUS in MEdiciNA CBAPUM pro- 
moveatjir, nisi Die Solenni, nempe jnimo mensis Au- 
gusti, vel die proxime sequente ; nee priusquam ipse 
annum setatis suae unum et vigedmum comfdeverit. 

II. 
Nemo gradum Doctoratus consequatur priusquam 
TBiENNiiiM, in hoc aui in alia Academiay per sex 
saltern menses quotannis, Medidnse studio impende- 
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fit, et aequentihufl qiia$ Scientia Medica oomplecti- 
tur Difici^ixiis, uni vei pluribug, siiigulis annis, sub 
Medid&ffi Professoribus operam dedeiit, scilicet, 

ANATOMIiE et CHIKURGI^, 

CHEMI^, 

MATEBIM UEDICM et PHAB- 

MACEUTICJE, 
MEDICINJE THEORETICiE, 
MEDICINiE PRACTICiE, 



Per cunricula Sex 
Mensium. 



} 



Per curriculum 
Trium Men- 
siu^n. 

Per curriculum 
Sex Mensium^ 
ver per duo 
curricula Tri- 
- um Mensium. 



BOTANIC^, 

MEDICINE CLINICS, Noso- 
coMii PvBUcij eodemque tern* 
pore Prslectionum de aegris ibi 
decumbentibus frequentatioh- 
em amplectenti, 

IIL 

Quicunque honores Medkinae^ambierit, ante diem 
XXI V^^ Martii, coiniliuin suum cum Facultatis 
Medicae Decano oommuilicet, et illi tradat pisser- 

TATIONSM MEDICAM lyAVGUEALEM, a Seipso COm- 

poatam, et ocmdmie o(Hi8Griptaro^ ut Professor ali- 
quis a Decano deaignaiidusy earn perlegat, si opus 
fuerit, emendet, et pertectie scriptam suam testifice«> 
tionem apponat. Cum dissertatione, tradat etiam 
Medidai^s Studiosus, Decano fVicultatis, Studiorum 
testimonium in hac aut in alia Academia; atque 
Autographum his verbis : ** Ego • ■ • • « gra^ 

<< dum Doctoratus in Medicina embiens serio et 
<< sancte Medicinse Professoribus et Alnue. Acade. 
^< miss Edinburgenss assevero, et hoc scripto meo 
^^ testatum cupio^ me unum et vigesimum iGtatis 
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^^ Annum jam complevisse, (vel, A ita res se habue- 
^^ ritj^ ante diem solennem esse completurum,) et me 
^^ esse liberum, sdlicet nuUius Chirurgi, aut Phar- 
^^ macopolse, aut illius cujusvis artifidd Magistri ser« 
" vitio addictum, ut Disdpulum, vel Tironem, vel 
<< Ministrum, qualis Anglice dicitur Apprentice?* 

IV. 
Postea, Quaestio illi a Facultate Medica, vel viva 
voce, vel scripto, priyatim habc^da est, de variis 
quas Scientia medica complectitur (fisdplinis; ut 
nemo, nisi Ldterarum et Medidnse scientia probe im- 
butus, Candidatorum numero adscribatur. 

V. 

Die XXIV^o mensis Junii, Candidatus, coram 
Facultate Medica, a duobus Professoribus interroga- 
tus, progressum, suum in vakiis disciplikis medi- 
£is^ jsupra enumenitis, ulterius ostetidat. 

VI. 

Candidato hactenus probato proponatur, ab aliquo 
Professorum, unus ex afho&ismis Hippoceatis; 
et simul, ab alio Professore, QUiESTio medica ; quo- 
rum priorem a seipso expUcatum et Commentario il- 
lustratum; posteriorem, una cum Besponsione ido- 
neis argumentis confirmata,^ die IVto mensis Julii, 
Professoribus proponentibus Candidatus reddat; 
suumque demum Conmientarium et Responsioneio^ 
die VIto mensis Julji, coram Facultate Medica de- 
fendat. 
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VII. 
Si, his rite peractis, Candidatus, promoveri m^e-^ 
Intur^ illi txadantur dujb moebosvm HiSTOBiiE, cum 
QUJS8TIOKIB0S svBJUNCTis,ut scriptura, illas illustret, 
his commoda Responsa leddat ; turn Historias ita 
illustratas, una cum Responsis suis, die XIX^o 
Julii Professoribus proponentibus tradat, atque ea- 
dem, die XXII^^o Julii, coram Facultate Medica 
defendat 

VIII. 

Candidate, £d, post primum periculum faetum, 
probatus fiierit, Dissertationem suam inauguralem 
prelo subjicere liceat, cujus accurate excuses octo ex- 
emplaria, Facultatis Medic» Decano, die XXIIi>o 
Julii, tradat. 

IX. 

Si Candidatus, IXssertatione jam excusa, tertio 
a Medidnse Facultate fiierit probatus, ejusdem Fa^ 
cultatis Decanus omnia quse gesta fuerint Senatui 
Academico renundabit ; cujus approbatione et auc- 
toritate Candidatus Dissertationem suam edere, ean- 
demque in Comitiis Academids, die XXXI ><o Julii, 
defendere jubeatur: Tum, si. Senatui plaicuerit, la- 
boris tandem et studiorum praemium, summos in Me- 
dicina Honored Gbadum nempe Doctobalem, more 
solenniy Ivo Augusti, oonsequatur. 

X. 

Facultas Medica, quo major sit horum omnium 
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soleimitas, semper intra Academiae' FomoerU, Hora 
Nona ante Bieridieiii^ diebus supradictis, oonveniet 
Et si quis CandidatuB, dne gravi causa, horaab- 
fuerit statuta, oocasione neglecta, ei, hac vice, vel ad 
ulteriora pericula progredi, vel Gradum Doctoralem 
assequi, non lioebit. 

XI. 

Exerdtationes omnes anteadictae Lingua Latina 
peragendffi sunt. 

GUL. P. ALISON, Med. Theor. Prof. 
FacuU. Med. Dec. 

£ TabuUs AcBdemle^ jubente JScautu Academieo, describenda curavit 
ANDREAS DUNCAN, Jun, Mai. Med. Prof. 
Acad, a SecreHs, et BihUothecariui. 

Data Edird)urgi, in Acad. Jac. Reg. \ 
Anno Sahftis HunuiwB md.cccxxu. i 



SPONSIO ACADEMICA. 

Jdmmistered to Ca/ndidates on receiving the degree 
ofM.D. 

. Ego a I ■ B Doctoratus in arte medica 

titulo jasn donandus, sancto coram Deo, cordum 
scrutatore, spondeo, me in omni grati animi offioiis 
erga Academiam Edinburgenam ad extremum vitae 
habitum perseveraturum : Turn porro artem medicam 
caute, caste, et probe excercitaturum et quoad, potero, 
omnia ad a^rotonmn corporum, aalutem conducentia, 
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cum fide procuratimun, (|U8B deiiique inter meden- 
dum visu vel auditu sileri conveniat) non, $ine gam 
causa vulgaturum. Ita prsesens spondenti adiit 
^umen. 



A promise to the same effect is ogned by Candi- 
dates belonging to the Society of Friends, whose 
reli^ous principles do not permit them to take an 
oath. 

Fee for Grradnadon, £1tii, 8s. 

BEGULATIONS, &C. 

Respecting the mamver of Trmimg Inavgural Dts- 
sertations of Ccmdidates Jbr ike degree qf Doctor 
of Physic in the University of Edinburgh. Pro- 
posed by the Medical Fatuity, and sanctioned by 
the authority of the Senatus Academicus. 

By the statutes of the Univerrity of Edinburgh, 
respecting the degree of Doctor of Physic, it was 
formerly enacted, That the printer to the University 
should, upon certain condidons^ have the sole pri« 
vilege of printing the Inaugurid' Dissertations of can* 
didates for that degree. By this- regulation, the 
Senatus Academicus trusted that the Diss^tations 
would be printed in the most eorcect maimer, and on 
the most equitable terms. Experience has proved, 
that the ends proposed are not thus obtained. 
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' The Senatus Academicus, therefore, have now 
jesolved to extend this privilege to different printers; 
and, in order to secure accuracy, el^ance, and uni- 
fomiity of execution, as well as to prevent all disputes 
with respect to price, the following regulations, pro- 
posed by the Medical Faculty, liave received the 
sanction of the Senatus ' Academicus. 

I. All Inaugural. Dissertations shall be printed 
with the letter known by tKe name of Fkca^ in aform 
and manner similar to the printed copy of those re- 
gulations, to be delivered to eadi candidate. 

II. The IKssertations shall be printed on the best 
jy^my paper, and at the.f3iIowing rates : 

Printing and paper for one sheet, or 16 pages,*-— 
April 1819. 

'JLvU copies, %'%»%'%<%^<v^i»v%%»%»ww\^^^»<»i%%iv% ( %^dEi ^ X u 

xOvi copies, %/»%^(%<%%^i%^^v%»/^v»»>%^»%w%^^»w»v% <v o 
^suu copies, «%%'%%^<%^<v%%^»v»<%<»%%v%%<%iv%%%<»^i%% ^ Xv tf 
250 copies, 8 16 

Ovv copies, «'%%>%v%ivw%«^<w%^<«>%i«««i%«i«»%%%wv% O 4<5 M 

But if any candidate choose to have copies of 
his IKssertation on a finer paper, if he add any 
notes requiring a different type, or if he make any 
alterations in his^text, after the t3rpes have been 
set^ an additional charge shall be allowed on these 
accounts, according to the ordinary rate of printing. 

III. That the Medical Faculty may be assured 
these i^ulations with respect to price, are strictly 
complied with, each candidate upon receiving his 
cKp&iffta from the Under Janitor, shall deliver to him 
a discharged copy of the printer'^s account. 
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IV. All extracts from works already published^ 
shall be thrown .into an aj^ndix, or into notes at the 
bottom of the page : This rule, however, does not 
extend to short quotations, necessarily forming a part 
of a paragraph. 

V. The privilege of printing Inauginnl IMsflerta.- 
tions shall be granted to Messrs. Stewart, printer 
to the Umversity; J. Neill; P. Neill; Smellie 
Murray and Cochrane; Allan; Ballantyne; Williaon 
Abemethy and Walker; Moir; and J^PiUanaandSon 
in terms of these regulations -^ but on the condition, 
that any of them who shall allow a Dissertation in^ 
accurately printed to issue from his or thdir press, 
or shall fail. in giving satisfaction to the M^cal 
Faculty, with respect to the elegance and proper 
execution of the work, shall forfeit this privilege. 

VI. Forty-one copies of each Dissertation, uncut 
and stitched in blue paper y shall be delivered to the 
Janitor of the University, for the use of the CoU^^ 
exclusive of the eight copies for the Medical Faculty, 
as ordained by the statutes of the University respect^ 
ing medical degrees ; of which statutes, each Candi-t 
date shall be furnished with a printed copy, either 
by the Secretary of the University, or by the Deaa 
of the Faculty of Medicine. 

VII. All the Commentaries aa aphorisms, ques* 
tions, and cases, must be iivritten on the paper de- 
livered to the candidate by the Janitor of the Uni- 
veraty. The paper must be folded in quarto, and 
proper margins left for binding. A copy of the 
case, question, or aphorism^ must be prefixed, to. ^$( 
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oaaammt«tjf and with this die copy delivered to the 
Candidate must also be reetpred to the Professor 
propooi^it 

VIII. Any Candidate who shall not be present 
on the stated days of examination, at the time when 
his name ki called, shall be considered as having re« 
finquished his intenti<»i of graduating for that term, 
and must not expect a future examination taU ano- 
ther terra. Should he be oxifined'by sickness, or 
any odira* unavoidable aoddent, he must send notice 
of his situation, previous to the time at whidi the 
examhmdons commence, both to the Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, and Jikewise to the Professcm by 
whom the Exercises, which he was to have defended, 
llave been assagned to him* 

Andeew BuKCAiTi Junior, M. D. Professor 
of Materia Medica, Secretary and Libra* 
rian. 



ROYAL INFIRMARY- 
REGULATIONS EESPECTING STUDENTS. 

1* Na indent who has \iot previously taken a 
ftidteticnf oidkiary attendance in the Jnfirmary, can, 
em any pretence whatever, have the pivilege to hear 
the Oiedical piescriptions, or clinical lectures, or to 
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attend operaiaoi^, Asseotiobs, or the fike in tke 
Hospital. 

N.B. The fee for an annual ticket is JBS^ Ss.— « 
for a perpetual ticket £12^ 12. 

S. The students shall be allowed the use of the 
Journals for takii^ copies of cases, every day from 
11 till 12 o' dock in the forenoon, and ftcm 4 till 
7 in the afternoon; but the student receiving the 
books shall leave his name With the apothecary, and 
shall be considered as answerable for them till they 
be restored : And the books shall not, on any ac^ 
count or pretext whatcrer, -be carried out of the 
hospital, or be written upon, or otherwise defaced. 

S. Students attaidingil^e phyjdiaanB or surgeons, 
during their visits, are to behave with decency and 
propriety, keep their hats off, at. all times avoiding 
doii^ any thii^ that may disturb the f^yadoians, 
surgeons, clerks, or patients. 

4. Every student must keep his hat off whale he 
is in the operation-room, both that it may not ob« 
struct the view of others, and as a mark of respect 
to the oparator; and all noise of any kind, in the 
operation room, mui^ be carefully avoided, as it can- 
not fail to be both unpleasant to the operator, and 
hurtful to the patient. 

5. Students, when visiting the Wards, are on no 
account to tease the patients with unnecessary 
questions, or offer any advice or opinion to them, 
relative to their diseases, as patients have left the 
house, in consequence of uhguarded expressions used 
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in oonveraation, by their makiiog laquiiy into the 
nature of their disease. 

6. Studaits are on no account whatever to^ into 
the waiting-room. 

7. If any student shall be guilty of infringing.any 
of the above r^ulations, which the managers flatter 
themselves every gentleman attending the hospital 
will see the propriety of, he shall forfeit the bc»iefit 
of his ticket, and the privilege of ever attending the 
bouse in future. 



SE6IJLATI01I& BES]^XCTI37& BSEdSEXS. 

1. Every half year, in the months of May and 
November, . dressers and supernumeraries will be 
appointed by the managers to dress the patients in 
:the hospital. 

. 2. In the election of dr^ssa^, preference will be 
^ven to those supernumeraries who are attested by 
the surgeons to have been diligent in thdu* office. 

3. No Student can be appc^ted a dresser imless 
he has had a ticket for attending the Infirmary, for 
six months at least previous to the election. 

4. Students who. wish to be elected dressers, must 
apply by letter to the managers before the 1st of 
May and 1st of November; in winch letter, they 
must menticm the course of education they have re- 
ceived^ Mrith the date and number marked on their 
tickets, , 
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Two physidan's and two surgeon^s clerks Jure 
elected by the Managers, when a vacancy occurs, for 
a period of two years. If any gentleman is under 
the necessity of leaving the house before the expiry 
of this term, at least one month'^s notice of such in- 
tention must be ^ven to the treasurer. 

The clerks board in the house, at an annual rate 
of £80, paid in advance. • 

The clinical clerks are chosen by the Professors 
of Climcal Medidne for 4lie season, and do not 
board in the house. 



ftOTAL COLLEGE OF StBGEONS IN L0NB0K> 

Court qfJBa:aminers. 
Candidates to be examined for the diploma will 
be required to produce certificates :— 

1. Of having been engaged five years at least, 
in the acquisition of professional knowledge. 

2. Of having regularly attended two courses at 
least, of anatomical lectures ; and also one or more 
courses of chirur^cal lectures, in London, DuUin, 
[Edinburgh, or Glasgow. 

S. Of having performed two or more courses of 
dissection. 

4. Of having regularly attended during the term 
of at least one year the chirur^cal practice o( one 
of the following hospitals, viz. St. Bartholomew'^s, 
St. Thomas^ the Westminster, 6uy\ St. George's, 
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the London^ or die Middlesex in London ; or the 
BJebimniH or Sleeve&B tn Dublin; or the Royal 
Infifmarj in Edinburgh ; or. the Boyal Infirmary 
in GJasgowi 
& And ci being tiv^eniy-two yeiurs of age. 

Candidates under the following orcumstances, and 
of the proper age, (§ 6.) are also adonsdble to ex- 
annnation for the diploma r-« 

Membars of any of the l^ally constituted Colleges 
of Surgeons in the united kingdom. 

Graduates in medicine of any o{ the Universities 
of the united kingdom, who shall have performed 
two or more courses of dissection, and who shall 
have regularly attended during the term of at least 
one year the chirurgical practice of one of the above 
specified hospitals^ 

These rules are also required to be observed by 
candidates to be examined for thq. testimonial of 
qualification of principal sturgeon in any service^ 

Candidates under extraordinary circumstances of 
professumal education, not literally correqumcfing 
with the foregoing rules, but deemed by the court 
in dkci equivalent thereto, will be admitted to ex- 
amination. 

Candidates are to observe that tickets of admisdon 
only, will not be received as certificates, or evidence 
9f attendance. 

Should doubts of the correctness of any required 
certificate of age, or professicmal education, at any 
time arise, sudbi certificate will be retained m the 



Cc^egC) for investigation, duriiig the pleasure of the 
Court : and shotild a candidate for examination be 
proved to have practised, <^ attanpted upon the 
Court imposition relating to any certificate^ ex others 
wise, he will be refusal exanumation for such period 
as the Courts according to the circumstances of the 
case, judge proper* 
By Older, 

Edmund Belfodb, Sficreiaiy. 



)fOTl6E TO STITDEKTS AtTEKDlKG Tl^E ROVAt 
INFIRMARY OF EDINBURGH. 

Whereas the Master, Governor, and Court 
of Examiners of the Royci College tf Surgeons of 
London have intimated to the iicmagers of the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh^ That they have lately es> 
tablished a set of Regulations, respecting the quali^ 
fications of candidates for Surreal Diplomas ; and 
whereas it is enacted by one of these Regulations, 
That no individual shall be examined, unless he pro* 
duce a certificate of his having actually attended one 
of the Hospitals in London, or the Hoi^tal of Dub^ 
lin, of Edinburgh, or Glasgow, for twelve months at 
least ; the Managers, desirous of having it in their 
power to pve such certificates of attendance irt this 
infirmary, as shall entitle Students to present tfaem^ 
selves to the Royal College of Surgeons in London 
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tdt examinatioiiy have directed, that a book shall 
lie in the Office of the Portier, in which every 
student who may wish to obtain a ' certificate 
of attendance for any specific time, shall inscribe his 
name once every month, and that a testimonial shall 
afterwards be issued by the Treasurer, certifying the 
actual paiod of attendance, acc(»rding to the num- 
ber cK such inscriptions. 

JV. A— -The book will be accessible every day, im- 
mediately after the Physicians and Surgeons have 
finidied their vLdt. 

A fee of Five Shillings must be paid to the Funds 
of the Hospital, for every Certificate. 

^ Royal Infiemauy, 
Edinburgh, 5th Nov. 18%l, 
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REGULATIONS 

To be observed hy CcmdicUUes prexnous to their being 
^^ takmnpof^ Triahjjbr dbtc^nmg Diphmas from 

^!JiB ^ Royal College ot Sitbgeoks of Edik- 
^^ utTBGH*— Issued m 1821. 

WD 

M.P' 

^ In enacting and ^ubtishing the following regula- 
tions, respecting the course of study, to be follow- 
^P ed by candidates Jbr Surgical diplomae, the Royal 
3fi C<Mege of Surgeons of Edinburgh are anxious to 
^. evince tb the public how desirous they are of adopt* 
ing, from time to time, such measures as appear 
iu'p.' to them to be calcuated to improve the education of 
^ those who are hereafter to have the care of the 
^ hjBalth of thdr fellow-citizens. They are, at the 
ick same time, fully awane how much the success and ex- 
^ tent of the education of candidates must necessarily 
ifi* depend on those who have the di|«ction of their early 
yat studies. Und^ this conviction, the College cannot 
I''" omit the opportunity which now offers of impressing 
niiti on the minds of parents and others^ how necessary 
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it must be for the interest o{ the public, and of 
what importance for the future comfort and res« 
pectability of the individual, th^t every one who 
applies to the study of*^ Suigery should, in a com- 
pet^it degree, have obtained the benefit of a liberal 
education. 

The Royal College of Surgeons wish further to 
remind the public, that the jnofession of surgery is 
a pracdcal art, which cannot be acquired without 
a long-continued and personal intercourse with the 
sick ; they have to regret, therefmre, the Very general 
neglect of that {tactical educatiim which can best, 
p^hapsonly, be obtained by serving an appventiee- 
ship in eady youth to a regular practitioner, under 
whose inspection young men have frequent opportu- 
mties of being conversant with the sick, and of asrist- 
ing in preparing and applying the means used for 
their recovery. 

The College have had much sadsfieu^ticii in ob- 
serving, for a series of years, the gradually increas- 
ing knowledge and acquirements of those who pre- 
sent themselves to the CoU^e f<Mr surgical diplo- 
mas; and they are inclined to hope, that medical 
|Hractitioners, in every part of the country, will be 
disposed to concur with the views of the College, 
by u»ng all their endeaviours to encourage the stu- 
dy of the LaHn Icmguage^ of lAe demewtary parts 
qf maihematicsy of naiural history j and of botany, 
to the young men who, in bang placed under their 
care, are destined to foUow the practice of surgery. 
Jnd the College request candidates to observe,. that 
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Qi {he commencement of every examination^ they will 
be required to translate into English some portion of 
a Latin medical aiUhor.* 

The Royal College are inclined to hope, that the 
observance of the regulations now enacted will pre- 
vent any candidate from dBPering himself for exa- 
mination, until he has made himself acquainted 
with the prindples oi his profession ; and, on this 
account, they have now given orders to have them 
published, that the parents and relations of all 
young men who are educating to the profesaon of 
Surgery may be apprised of the extent of the course 
of study requisite to be pursued, and enabled^ in 
3ome measure, to direct the education of their 
young friends according to a systematic plan ; and 
likewise, for the satisfaction of the public at large, 
who, from a perusal of the regulations, will be able 
to determine the degree of confidence which they 
am with prudence repose in the professional attain- 
ments of a practitioner, who must possess all the 
qualifications which an observance of these regula- 
tions necessarily hnplies. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

C^didates for Surgical Diplomas must have 
followed their studies in some University of repu* 
tation, or under teachers who are readent Fellows 

* As very firequent instances haye oocuned of CHndidates being r. 
mitted to their stadies, in consequence of their ignorance of the Latin 
Xmgaagey the Royal College are particularly anzioiis to impress 
ttpott intOQiding ca nd ida t es the necessity of attending to this branch of 
ihefari 
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of the College ci Fhysickttis or Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh^ or reddent MWba*$ of die Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Every candidiBit^ who has npt jsefved an appren- 
ticesbip of three or mc^-e years to a n^ular fn»ctU 
tioner, must p|*pduce jcert^optas of his having at- 
tend^ the instrw3(|oQ6 of the ajbove de»gned teadbars, 
for a penod of three or more winte&s^ssions, in 
the course of which tui^e he must have attended Lec- 
tures on 

Ch^stry, .--^ 

^flptitMtipQs, pr Theory of Medidse, 

xTP^-actice of M^didaie, A __ 

C^E^eiples aad Practiee of Surgery, l^ 
Cciinicd Surgery, i 

jMidwifery, ix ^ _•- -• ^'^' 

jnfat^^ Medica. -. i^ 
.. / The csandidate must likewise hayeatt^ideda Pub* 
^\ tic Hospital for at least one year, 

A9 young gentlemai who are apprentices to re- 
gular practitioners possess ma»y opp(Nrtuiuties of im. 
provement from which other students are precluded, 
the Royal College have abridged to them the dura- 
tion and extent of the academical studies requisite 
to obtain a Diploma ; and have therefore enacted, 
that 

Every candidate who has served an apprendce- 
ship to a regular practitioner of three or more years, 
iuust produce certificates of hia having attended 
the instructions of the above de&dgned teadim, for a 
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pisiod €ii two or more W]]il;er-4Mss]ons, during whidi 
time he must have attended Lectures oii 

Anatomj^ 

Chefiustxy, 

Institutions^ or Theory of MedixnBe, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, 

Clinical Surgery, 

Midwifeay. 
The candidate mui^ likewise have Attended a Puh^ 
lie Hospital for at least (me year. 

BEGUXATIONS. 

The days of exdminaiticn are the fint and third 
Tueddays of every month. 

No candidate will be admitted to examinatbtl be- 
fore the third Tuesday of Match of his last year's 
course of study. 

Applications for examination must be made to the 
President of the Royal College, two days previous 
to the day of examination. 

The fees payable to the funds of the College must 
be lodged in the hands of the treasurer before exami- 
nation. 

The fees w31 be returned to unsuccessful candi- 
dates, whose names will be concealed. 

Unsuccessful candidates will be. remitted to their 
studies for a period to be determined by the judg- 
ment of the examinators. 

Grentlemen who have received diplomas may, on 
applying to the Pre»dent, receive certificates of thek 
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being qualified to serve as asostant-suxgeaiu^ in the 
Royal Navy. 

The President, if he judges it proper, can (urder 
a meeting on any day, at the request of a candi- 
date ; but, in that case, every candidate so request- 
ing must pay two guineas, in addition to the custom- 
ary fees ; and this money is not returned to him in 
the event of hb bdng rejected. 

Apprentices of Fellows of the Royal Coll^ pay 
no fees to its funds for diplomas or certificates. 

Fees paid to the Funds of (he Rqjfol CoUege. 

For a diplcxna, the sum of one hundred merks 
Soots, or five pounds eleven shillings one penny i 
sterling. 

For the certificate of an ascostant-surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, the sum of nineteen sbilUngs and ^x- 
pence Sterling. 

Fees payable to the Clerk. 

For a diploma to a country surgeon, fifteen shil- 
ings sterling. • 

For a diploma to a country student ex appren« 
tice, ten shillings and sixpence sterling; besides 
seven shillings and sixpence as the expense of vel- 
lum, wax, &c. for the diploma and box, wherdn it is 
contained. 

For a certificate to an asnstant-suigeon in the 
Royal Navy, three shillings sterling. 



Fees payable to the Officer. 
For a diploma, three shillings. 
For the certificate of an asastant-surgeon in the 
Boyal Navy, one shilling. 

By authority of the Royal CoU^, 

(Signed) J. H. WISHART, President 



PARTICULARS 

Relating te ^ Admission of Members to the Medical 
and Literary Societies in Edinburgh. 

JBOTAL MSniCAL 80CIBTY. 

The Medical Sode^ of Edinburgh owes its origin 
to the voluntary association of a few young gentlemen, 
who were students at the Univermty, and zealous in 
the cultiyation of medical sdence. This probably 
took place in the year 17S4. But it was permanent- 
ly cGoatituted in the latter end of the year 1737. It 
conosted at that time of only ten students, << who 
seem to have combined with the more general object 
of profiessional improvement, the subordinate one of 
preparing themselves for Graduation, by the per- 
fanuanoe <tf exerdses similar to those prescribed at 
Universities.^ ' • 
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This Sodety, from small begumings, has now be- 
come the most celebrated institution of the kind in 
the world ; and among the numbelr of its members 
are to be reckoned the most distinguished European 
practitioners of physic since the time of its founda* 
tion. It was incorporated by Royal Charter, De- 
cember 14, 1778. 

. Every member, on his admisaon into the Sodety, 
must subscribe his name to the laws, and publicly 
declare that he will obey aU its laws md regulations, 
&c. 

The sum to be paid on admission is L.6, 9s. He 
then receives a copy of the laws, a hst of the mem- 
bers, and a catalogue of the library ; and is consider- 
ed ais having paid his first years subscription to the 
library^ 

Each member, if it be the second sessioQ of his at^ 

tendance, paysL.S, 5s. ; if the third session, L.1, 4s. 

Admissions* into the Society ican take place ovdy 

between the fir4t of November «iid die ^lird ordi- 

mnry meedi% in April inclusive. 

The following regulations reBpeetii i g Diplomas, 
have been adopted by the Society.-— 

1. EvEBY Memb^ requesting a I%kma or Cer- 
tificate, must petition for it in writisg : The Peti- 
tion ^all be immediately determined by BaBoC. 

^. No Member shall be entided to ceoiiTO a^1>i- 
pknrn or Certificate, until he shall have diicSiiirged 
his Debts tp the Sodety. 

3. No Member who has at any foanser period le- 
ceived a Certificate shall be granted a IK|d0iiia, un^ 
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less the Certificate formerly granted be returned to 
the Secretary. 

4. No Member shall be granted a second Di- 
ploma on any account whatever, unless the fibst be 
returned. 

5. The Secretary shall not affix the Seal of the 
Society to any Certificate or Diploma, in which the 
Name and Date are not specified. 

6. Every Member, Extraordinary or Ordinary, 
when granted a Certificate or Diploma, dhall pay to 
the Preddent in the Chair the Sum of Five Shil- 

X<INOS. 

7. The Society may .grant to an Ordinary Mem- 
ber the following Certificate : 

<^ SocjetasMedicaEdinbuboena, Anno Domini 
MDCcxxxYii constituta, et Regia Auctoritate, Anno 
Domini mdcclxxviii confirmata. Omnibus ad quos 
haec pervenerint, Salutem. 

<^ Ingenuum omatissimumque Virum , 

quippe cujus gravisdme conlmendata fuerit, et in 
moribus integritas, et in discendis Uteris diligentia, 
J^ I ■ , Numero nostro, liberis Soci(»iim 

sufiragiis, adscripsimus ; Adscriptumque Disputa- 
tionibus ita interfuisse vidimus, ut omni attentione 
eas, omnique ingenio juvaret. 

<^ Quoe cum ita essent, ut ea Omnibus cognita v#lle- 
9^us, hasce d Literas, Sigillo nostro Prassidumque 
manibus munitas, IKscedenti lubentissime donamus. 

" Edinburgh, Anno, fee.*"— — 

8. The Sodety may grant to an Extraordinary 
Member the followmg Diploma : 
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*^ SociSTAs Medica Edinbuegsna, &C. 

<< Ingenuusoriiati8ffliiii2squeVir---«--r9dumSociu3 
Nobis per — — — interfuit, plurima, eademque 
pulcherrima, baud minus ingenii felicis^ quaav dili- 
gentiae insignis, ammique ad optimum quodque pa- 
rjiti, Exempla, in medium protulit. In quorum 
fidem, has Literas, meritis tantum concessas, manibus 
nostris Sigilloque munitas, Discedenti lubentisskne 
donamus. 

" Edinburgi, Anno, fee"— — 

9. The Society may grant to an Annual President 
the following addition to the Ordinary Diploma or 
Certificate : 

<< His de more praemissis, sulgungere o£Sdi ratio 
exigit, omnia nimirum haec usque adeo Nobis probata 
esse, ut Frsesidem eum Annuum, Comitiis ad id 
habitis , renundaremus : Eumque demum 

testamur, in Honoiificum hoc Munus liberis Sociorum 
suffin^is evectum^ .se ita deinceps geasisse, ut hoc 
paUm profiteri/deco^ babeamus. 

<'Edinburgi, Anw, fee."— 

10. The Society may grant to a Corresponding 
Member, the following Diploma: 

<< SociETAs Medica Edinbukgbna, &e. 

« Eximium omatisamumque yirum — — , 
quippe quern Sdentiam Medicam ingenio felici et 
laudabili diligentia provexisse certiores facti f uetimus, 
inter Sodos Extemos adscripsimus: In cujus rei 
fidem, has Literas, meritis tantum concessas, manibus 
nostris Sigilloque munitas, expediri lubentmine 
jusamus. 

« Edinburgi, Anno, &c.'' 
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11, The Sodety may grant to an Honorary Mem- 
ber the following Dipl(»na : 

«« SociETAs Medica Edinbuegena^ &C. 

<^ Spectaitissimum omatissimumque Virum n ., 
inter Primates, nempe Honorarios, nostras Sodetatit 
adscripsimus ; quippe cujus fdicis ingenii, laudum, 
inque Bempublicam meritorum, animique ad opti- 
mum quodque parati, certiores facti fuerimus: In 
quorum fidem, has Literas, manibus nostris Societa- 
tisque Sigillo obsignatas, lubentissime donamus. 

" Edinburgi, Anno, fee.'* 

The Sodety possess an elegant Hall and an exten- 
fflve Library in Surgeon Square, and meet every 
Friday evening during the Session at seven o'clock. 



EOYAL PHf SICAL SOCIETY. 

The Physical Sodety of Edinburgh was institute 
ed July 2, 1771, and coilfirmed by Royal Charter 
May 6, 1788.^ Its olgects are rather more general 
than those of the Boyal Medical Sodety. The latter 
restrict the subjects to be discussed to such as are 
medical, or pliilosophical connected with medidne ; 
whereas the former admit either medical subjects, or 
such as fall under any other branch of sdence. 

This Sodety has undergone a great many revolu- 
tions* No fewer than six distinct Sodeties have unit- 
ed with it, since its foundation. But the ori^nal 
name hasstiU been retained. 

The Chirurgo-Medical Sodety formed an union 
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with it in the year 1782. The American-Physical 
did the same in 1795; and was followed in 179&by 
the Hibernian Medical — in 1803, by the Chemical-^ 
in 1812, by the Natural Histmy— «nd lastly, in 1813, 
by the Didactic Sodeties. 

It is enacted that every gentleman ouhb admission 
shall sign his name to the following obligation »^ 

<< By agmng my name, I pledge my word ai|d 
^< honour. That I will be obedient to all the 
<< laws of the Society, and that I will exert 
<^ myself to the utmost of my power for the 
<< promotion of its interest and honour.^ 

DIPLOKAS. 

Abt. I. Two forms of Diploma shall be employed. 

XL— 1. The first form may be given to any ordi* 
nary member who is about to leave Edinburgh, 
without any intention of returning, upon his petidon- 
ing^for it. The petition shall circulate for a week, 
after it shall be granted, if two-thirds of the Society 
vote in its favour. 

£. The tansi of a Diploma for an Ordinary 
member :— 

SOCIETAS REGIA PHYSICA EDIN- 
BURGENA, 

Anno Domini 1771 ins^uta, 

Et Regia Atictaritaie Anno Domini 1788 cot^irmakt^ 

Omnibus ad quos base pervenerint, 

sALirrxM. 



Qukddoquidem sodus noster egregius et carissi- 
miis A B anno ■ in Societatem nostram 

admissus, suae erga nos observantise plimma exhibuit 
documi^ta, inter nos decreto solenm statutum est) ut 
illi discedenti literas hasce donemus, noniimbus no- 
stris subdgnatas, ngilloqiie nostro appenso omatas, 
qiiibus eum, omnibus arti Hippocraticae* <^ram 
navantibus solicitse, commendamus. 

Datum Edinbur^, A. D. &c. 

8. The above form, with the following addition/ 
may also be granted on the same terms to an Efxtra- 
ordinary member : ' 

Quinetiam testamur, eum inter sodos nostros ex- 
traordinarios adsciiptum esse, omnibus erga Societar- 
tem muneribus fideliter, et cum loude peractis. 

4. To the above diploma, when (xmferred upon a 
lH:^dent, the following addition shall be made : 

His, uti oportehat, prsemissis, Bubjungere officii 
ratio exigit, eum ita de nobis, sanper miaruisse, ut 
prseses annuus comitiis in hunc finem halntis, re* 
nunciatus ^t, cum denique in honorificum hoc mu- 
nusliberissodorumsuffi:agiifi'evectum, setantacum 
laude, et omnium comprobatione, deinceps gesosse, 
ttt hoc palam testari nos deceat et delectet. 

* When a diploma is granted to a member not fnedical, another 
phrase will be substituted. 



III. The seoond fonn of dipfema whidi tfie 
Society shall use^ to be written upon vellitm, at the 
expense of the gentleman who proposes the honorary 
member^ shall be conferred on any honorary mem- 
ber proposed and admitted. 

2. SOCIETAS RE6IA PHYSICA EDIN- 
BURGENA, 

Awno Domini 1771 inrtUutOy 

JE^ JRegia AuckyntaUj Awno Domifd 1788 (xmfirmaki, 

Omnibus ad quos hasc pervaierint, 

SALITTEM. 

Quoniam egregios artis medicse cultores summo 
studio yeneramur, et in sociorum nulnerum re£»'en- 
dos judicamusy ita in observantiae nostrse testimo- 
nium, te vi r" ■ * o dentiae saluUferss decus, 
hisce Uteris, Socium Honorarium lubentissime did- 
mus et creamus. Ad condones nostras ventitandi 
facultatem jusque damus. Ut nostri jsemper niemi- 
neris, studentibus faveas, et quicquid novi aut alicu- 
jus momenii erit, nobiscum olim commuiuces^ ob- 
nixe petimus. Hsec subdgnatis nominibus, rigil- 
loque appenso, oonfirmamus. 

IV. An extraordinaiy seat, an extraordinary* or 

* Hoe such an epithet is to be added, as ebaU be soitable to the 
chancter of the person to whom the diploma is addieesed : and the 
thzee words following the Uank are to be changed, as well as the 
phrase artU medica above, when an honorary diploma is granted to 
any gentleman not medicaL 
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ordinary diploma, shall not be granted to any one 
who is indebted to the Society. 

V. The Secretary shall hold the seal of ihe Socie- 
ty in charge, and be responsible for the same.f It 
shall be his duty to give out the diplomas for agna- 
ture vdiich have been granted by the Society, and 
he alone shall append the seal of the Society to said 
diplomas* 

fL The attending officer of the Society can alone 
be employed to present diplomas for ognature. 

3. No diploma shall be presented for agnature to 
any member not in office, until it have been signed 
by a majority of the Presidents for the time bdng 
then in town. 

4. The sum of Five Sullinga^hall be paid to the 
President in the chair, when the petition for a diplo- 
ma is granted. 

The Soaety^s Hall is a handsome building in 
North Richmond Street; and thw meetings are held 
every Monday evening at seven o^clock, during the 
session. 

t Chap. XIV. ^ru ii § 1. 
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LIST OF SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY. 



ROYAL MEDICAL SOCIETY— 1737. 

PretidenU, 
Merion Moriarty^ M.D. Kichard Headlaxn Keenlynde 

John Bizt Davies Fiederic Cobb 

Andw. Tytt^ Treamrer.^-^. Bain, Sectary and LibraHafU^ 
John Small, Transcriber. 



ROYAL JPHY8ICAL SOCIETY.— 1771. 

' PreHdcntt. 

John H. Jagoe waHam Drayton 

George Turner J. R. Phillips 

Oeoige WUde^ M.D. Treaturer*^^, Btdnj Sec. i lAbrarian. 



HEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dr Duncan, senior, President. 

Jh Home, James Bnssel, Dr Thomson, Vice PreHdenU. 

, COUKCIL. 

Dr Duncan, jnn. Oeoige Bdl W. Newbigging 

Dr Aberetombie James Law William Wood 

Dr Spens J. H. Wishart 

James Bruce, Treasurer. 
Dr W. P.. Alison and Dr R. Hamilton, Secretaries. 



WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY.— 1808. 

Robert Jameson, Professor Nat History, President. 

Vice Presidents, — ^Thomas Mackeneie, M. P. Robert StevessoD, 
David Faloooar, and Rev. Dr D. Ritchie. 

Patrick Neill, Secretary^^Vimsm Ellis, Treasurer. 
Jumn Wilson, Librarian^mJP. Syme, Painter. 
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